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ALL ALONG THE LINE 


From Packer to Consumer 


H. & D. Corrugated Fibre Boxes 
ARE THE BEST 


They cost less than good wooden ones and occupy only 
one-tenth as much storage-room. 


THEY ARE ALWAYS READY 


PACKING in an instant, to be packed 

without litter and fastened 
without nails or 
noise. 
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THE 


RAILROAD 


- Will handle your goods in H. & D. Boxes 


with better security against damage and 
- orig than any wooden box affords. 
us we 


Save Innumerable Railway Claims. 


YOUR CUSTOMER 


Will receive his goods in better condition and un- aN ; 
pack them without collectin ing. tools or scattering = UNPACKING cS 
rubbish. His good will is YOUR BEST INVES Toe AS 
MENT. Our illustrated catalog; How To Pack It, S) 

tells the whole story. 


Let us send it to you FREE. 


The Hinde & Dauch Paper Company 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 


Rip Hh " 5 fs KS 
Patsy aati 


in Two Parts—Part One 

















DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS 
AND COU. — AT 


PRACTICING BEFORE THE INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


CHICAG(, ILL. 

CHARLES CONRADIS, 30 South Market St.; 
practices before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

JOHN B. DAISH, 1410 Security Trust bldg.; 
Interstate Commerce cases only. 

WALTER E. McCORNACK, Suite 956 First 
National Bank blidg.; formerly attorney for 
Interstate Commerce Commission ; Counselor at 
Law. 

JAMES A. WAGGONER, 1807 City Hall Square 
Bldg:; specializing Interstate Commerce Cases. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Cc. D. CHAMBERLIN, Rose bldg.; Attorney 
at Law, Commerce Counsel for The National 
Petroleum Association. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

LITTLEFORD, JAMES, BALLARD, FROST & 
FOSTER, 1002-3-4-5 First National Bank 
bldg. Mr. E. E. Williamson associated on 
traffic matters. 


NEW YORK. 

RICHARD J. DONOVAN, 170 Broadway; 
Counselor at Law; Preparation of cases and 
trials of cascs before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission a specialty; Experts on railroad 
tariffs furnished ; Correspondence invited. 
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SHREVEPORT, LA. 

EMERSON BENTLEY, 224 First National Bank 
bldg.; Attorney at Law; Special attention to 
commerce practice before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and Railroad Commission 
of Louisiana. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


H. R. SMALL, 1605-14 Pierce bldg.; practices 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
BELT & GRAVES, Attorneys at Law, 810- 
814 Times bldg.; practice before Interstate 

Commerce Commission and all Courts. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
CHARLES CONRADIS, 506-7-8-9-10 Colorado 
bldg.; practices before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and all Courts. 


JOHN B. DAISH, 602-606 Hibbs bidg.; Inter- 
state Commerce cases only. 


ARTHUR B. HAYES, Attorney at Law, Colo 
rado bidg.; former member of the Department 
of Justice as Solicitor of Internal Revenue; In- 
terstate Commerce litigation a specialty. 


LITTLEFORD, JAMES, BALLARD, FROST 
& FOSTER, 805-6-7-8 Westory bldg. Mr. E. E. 
Williamson associated on traffic matters. 


JEAN PAUL MULLER, Corcoran bldg. (for- 
merly with I. C. C. and Dept. of Justice as Ex- 
pert Acct. and Spcl. Asst. U. S. Atty.). Spe 
cialty: Financial and Operating Analyses, Cost 
of Service Tests and Comparisons in Interstate 
and Intrastate Rate Litigation. 





WHEN YOU WANT 


RATE COMPILATIONS OR COMPARISONS, 
COPIES OF TARIFFS, COMPLAINTS, ORDERS, ETC., 
TRANSCRIPTS OR VERBATIM REPORTS OF 
HEARINGS, ARGUMENTS OR ORDERS, 

OR ANY OTHER SPECIAL SERVICE 


WASHINGTON 


- WRITE 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 
COLORADO BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





30 SO. MARKET ST., CHICAGO 
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UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Steamship Service 


“A Tiering Machine Without a 
Revolving Base Is Useless to Us” 


Operating the only steamers sailing out of any American 
port constructed specially for service in the Tropics. 


NE Company (uname Regular passenger and freight sailings between 


| 
on application) re- | 
cently wrote us: New | ew conde mg 
iladelphia— Baltimore 
“In regard to the Re- | | Mobile—New Orleans 
volving Base we may say 
that « machine is prac- | | AND 
tically useless to us with- Jamaica—Par ama Canal 
out this. It is not simply Colombia —Costa Rica 
a great advantage but an Guatemala— Nicaragua 
| 


absolute necessity.” Honduras—British Honduras 
The reason why our 





Revolvator or Portable CONNECTIONS : 
Tiering machine reduces AT COLON — for Panama City and Pacific Coast Ports of 
labor bills and in- Mexico, Central and South America. 
creases store-room ¢a- AT PORT LIMON — for San Jose, Costa Rica and other 
pacity is that it has a points on the Northern Railway. 
revolving base which AT PUERTO BARRIOS — for Guatemala City and other 
makes it at least 100% points on the Guatemala Railway. 
Or gh monn Erg tee a sites annnion ofthe anal be pray we greatest chanats in 
we have formerly buiit. routes of the world that have ever been nown, 
; and every Traffic Man owes it to himself to see it before the 
If you are not posted in this latest improvement in water is turned in. 
Portable Tiering Machines, write today for our Catalog q Take one of the big air-cooled steamers of our GREAT 
T. W., “‘How a Revolvator Saves Time, Money and WHITE FLEET this summer and go to Panama. You will 
Space,”’ and also state the character of the material you enjoy every moment of the trip. 


r 1 e you prices. Ae 
have to store and let us quote you p Our illustrated booklets tell the whole story. Ask any TICKET 
or TOURIST AGENT for a copy, or write to us 


N. Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co. M. HARTMANN, Western Passenger Agent 


444 Commercial National Bank Buliding, Chicago, Li. 
rfiel ve., Jersey City, N. J. 18-A 
364 Garfield A " y he 8 131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 17 Battery Place, New York, N.Y. 
Pier 5 North Wharves, Philadelphia, Pa. Pier 1 Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 
321 St. Charles Street, New Orleans, La 




















PRINTING 


of such class as will 
attract attention 


igh 
Work 
Taught by Mail 


Underlying Principles of Rate Making, Rate Adjust- 
ment, Classifications, Divisions, etc., fully and com- 
pletely analyzed and taught. 

Practical Instruction given in the construction of all 
types and varieties of Tariffs, Tariff Supplements, Rules 
and Regulations, Exceptions, Terminal Charges, De- 
murrage, etc., etc. 

Tariff Compiling, Rate Quotation, Claims, Routing, 
Solicitation and many other subjects thoroughly cov- 
ered and of great value in the every-day problems and 
duties of the 


TRAFFIC MAN. 


Write for our Free Booklet, ‘‘Opportunity Via the 
Traffic Route,’ and full information concerning our 
specialized course of instruction by 
correspondence in Freight Traffic Work. 


| pie. National Traffic College 
10 So. La Salle Street 
Chicago, Ill. Dept. A. 










WE will gladly suggest, plan or 

compile folders, booklets or any 
printing required at reasonable cost. 
Estimates cheerfully furnished. Write 
us regarding any of your requirements 
in our line when next in need. . We 
have night and day service —linotype 
and monotype composing machines — 
full up-to-date bindery. and printing 
equipment. 


The Blakely Printing Co. 


30 So. Market St., CHICAGO 
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The Right Location of Industries 


OST active commercial organizations now maintain continuous 
M campaigns to increase the industrial and commercial activity 

of their districts through the establishment of new factories. 
Various methods are employed and there is strong competition for 
supremacy among different associations. In these campaigns the 
special advantages of the cities bidding for new industries are urged. 
In some instances investment companies have been organized to 
extend financial aid to manufacturing firms to induce them to change 
the location of their plants. This financial aid may take the form of 
a guaranty of credit at a local bank or involve the purchase of shares 
of stock of the manufacturing company. Other special assistance is 
tendered, such as improved quarters. Some associations have or- 
ganized companies to construct buildings to house a number of 
industries, while others maintain a fund for the construction of sep- 
arate buildings for individual industries, the new firms being allowed 
from 5 to 10 years to pay for and become the owners of the property. 
Several organizations maintain comprehensive records of all available 
industrial property, and in one instance an association has purchased 
a large tract of land for factory sites. As the small plant of to-day 


can be made the large plant of to-morrow, with a consequent increase. 


of pay roll and output. a few associations also direct their efforts to 
building up existing local enterprises. To further this object sig- 
nificant figures indicating possibilities for trade in certain lines of 
manufacture are compiled, guarantee funds are collected, and indi- 
vidual business men are induced to invest capital—From U. S. Dept. 
of Commerce and Labor Report on Commercial Organizations. 













Wells Fargo & Company Express 


CARRIERS AND FORWARDERS TO ALL FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 


Low rates on export or import shipments by freight or express quoted 
on application 


Through Bills of Lading Issued 


Wells Fargo & Company maintains unequaled Customs Brok- 
erage departments at New York, Chicago, New Orleans, Laredo, 
El Paso, Seattle and San Francisco. 

Wells Fargo & Company also maintains exclusive offices and 
responsible correspondents at London, Liverpool, Paris, Ham- 
burg and other important shipping centers throughout the world. 


MONEY ORDERS 


AND 


TRAVELERS CHECKS 













Payable Throughout the World 
Money Paid by Telegraph 


Our own Service is maintained throughout United States, Mexico, 
Hawaii, Alaska and the Yukon 


A valuable book of foreign shipping instructions will be sent to any address 
on application to 


D. G. MELLOR, Foreign Traffic Manager 
51 Broadway 


30 No. Dearborn St. NEW YORK 81-89 Second St. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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A daily and weekly publication designed to fulfill the needs of 
shippers, carriers, lawyers and all others who desire to keep 
abreast with the developments in the traffic world. 


Weekly Edition issued every Saturday by 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 
at Chicago, Il. 
Copyright, 1912, by The Traffic Service Bureau. 


ISSUED IN TWO PARTS—PART ONE 
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New York exchange. We have to pay exchange on checks on 
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Advertising rates will be made known upon application to 
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SPECIAL SERVICE 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU has facilities for 
securing any special information upon traffic matters desired. 
This includes examination of records, copying reports and tariffs 
or compiling data upon traffic affars, either from the records of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission or from the records of 
any of the various state commissions. Charges for this service 
are based upon actual time consumed and are extremely low. 
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CHIGEGO Oflc®.... cccccecccces 30 South Market St. (Old No. 126) 
Washington Office. .........cseeee-- 506 to 510 Colorado Building 
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PASS THE TRAFFIC WORLD AROUND. 

The acts of many of our friends cause us to be- 
lieve that the utility of THe Trarric Wortp is be- 
ing restricted by the great usefulness of the pub- 
lication. And, realizing that our readers have no 
time to unravel a paradox which was placed at the 
head of this column solely to seize their attention, 
which is now concentrated upon the matter in hand, 
it is well to proceed to the serious point: 

Tue Trarric Wortp prints reliable technical in- 
formation and news, which is employed by busi- 
ness men.to influence action. When worked at high 
efficiency the knowledge gained from reading this 
paper helps many departments. Take, for exam- 
ple, the Traffic Barometer. This has been used 
by many large industries to influence sales and 
production departments, as well as relations be- 
tween shippers and carriers. Information on ship- 
ping containers and much of the matter in the short- 
haul department, likewise fails of achieving its 
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largest usefulness in many concerns unless it is 
placed before several departments, including the 
purchasing agent. Railway men can use the paper 
to advantage as authority in dealing with small 
shippers, who are not likely to be regular sub- 
scribers. 

In the majority of cases THe Trarric Wor~p is 
paid for by the company, to be used in the com- 
pany’s behalf. Where a firm friend of THe Trarric 
Wortp makes a traveling companion of the paper, 
and then conceals it at his desk so it will be there 
when wanted for quick reference, he may be un- 
willingly cutting some other officer out of a chance 
to see a business value in matter which is slightly 
out of the field in which the first reader is special- 
izing. 

The importance of traffic matters is coming to 
be recognized everywhere. Pass Tue Trarric 
Wortb around among the other officers and de- 
partment heads and let it help to bring the day of 
complete recognition more quickly. 


CARS AND AGRICULTURE. 

It is sometimes a result of studying a matter too 
much in detail that one loses sight of the main point 
at issue or even, under certain conditions, sees 
double. To illustrate: A Scotch dominie and his 
servant, who were coming home from a wedding, 
began to take thought of the State into which their 
potations of mountain-dew at the wedding feast 
might have brought them. “Sandy,” said the dom- 
inie, “just ye stop here a minute till I go ahead. It 
may just be I dinna walk very steady and the gude 
wife might remark somewhat no just right.” He 
walked ahead some distance, then turned to the 
gillie and asked: “Hoo’s thot, mon? Am [I walkin’ 
straight?” “O, ay,” answered Sandy, “ye’re a’ recht, 
but wha’s that wha’s wi ye?” 

There seems a possibility of some such distorted 
vision in the strenuous campaign now going on in 
the. matter of giving advice about preventing a 
shortage of cars during the crop-moving season 
There has been noticed a slight tendency as between 
representatives of the two interests directly involved 
to observe something additional to that which 
should be foremost, and for the time being solely, 
in the mind’s eye. The carriers seem to see how 
they can keep all the cars moving if shippers and 
consignees will load and unload promptly and co- 
operate with the speedy movement idea in other 
ways. The shippers see the mote in the carrier’s 
eye, and say there could be no shortage if the rail- 
roads had kept their equipment in proper repair 
when there was ample opportunity for such work; 
if they had filled out any missing numbers of freight 
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car equipment by means. of orders timely placed 
with the builders; if they -had assured themselves 
of an ample supply of motive power in view of the 
approaching abundant harvest, and if they had not 
too early begun to store box cars in the West. 
There are other motes in-the eye of each, such as 
allegations of delay in handling company material, 
roundabout routing, inefficient operation generally, 
on the one hand; on the other, claims of incomplete 
loading, holding cars for a full loading, ordering an 
oversupply of cars or placing such requisitions too 
early or too late; all tending to obscure the vision 
or cause it to work cross-eyed. None of these things 


should be allowed to exert its baleful influence at 
this time. 


The main thing is to get the most out of existing 
equipment. It is too late to order new cars for 
this season’s traffic. It is too late to get any more 
locomotives, even if there were well-founded rea- 
sons for believing more motive power necessary. 
The most the carriers can do now is to finish up the 
repairs to a few bad-order cars, get them out into 
the open, and see that they are operated in the most 
advantageous manner. It is no time for answering 
a call for help by saying, “It’s all your own fault.” 
Time enough to settle that after the close of busi- 
ness—next spring, for instance. The thing to do 
now and far same months hence is for shipper and 
carrier to pull together, no matter which for the 
time being seems to be making the most out of it. 


If a man is drowning it is not good ethics to bar- 
gain with him as to the amount of the reward one 
will get for rescuing him, or inquire whether there 
is going to be any reward. The assumption in this 
case is that the man’s life is of some value to the 
community. In the other case, the assumption is 
that unobstructed lines of transportation contribute 


to the public wealth. It is a minor matter who gets 
the immediate return., 


A curious element has this year injected itself into 
the consideration given to the causes of the im- 
pending car shortage. It has been the customary 
practice of far-seeing western railway managements 
to collect on their lines during the summer and 
early fall as many cars as possible that were suit- 
able for the movement of grain when it should be 
ready a little later. If memory serves this has been 
spoken of as a laudable practice, or at least a necessary 
incident, and the lack of such provision, especially 
in years of bountiful crops, has been rather soundly 
rated. Other years the call to make this provision 
has sounded from both the East and the West. This 
year the eastern manufacturer thinks he is being 
discriminated against and that the farmer is getting 
the good end of the bargain. A) superficial consid- 
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eration of this phase of the subject suggests that the 
eastern manufacturer would do well to take a leaf 
from the farmer’s book and learn that seedtime pre- 
cedes harvest by some months and that the seed 
must have its period of germination and growth 
undisturbed by outside influences, or there will be 
no harvest at all. He should also remember that 
it is highly probable that were it not for the abun- 
dant crop in the West he of the East would know 
little and care less about the location of the cars 
and whether they were moving or not. He would 
have no occasion to make such shipments to the 
West as would call for an extraordinary supply of 
cars. Just a few would answer his purpose. Just 
a few would also handle the money he would get 
for his product. But with all circumstances favor- 
able, it is not well to dig up the seed in the hope 
of making it grow faster. The farmer’s overwhelm- 
ing harvest is the seed of the manufacturer’s crop. 

Of course, all this reference to seedtime and har- 
vest and the influences that control the intervening 
period is equivalent to putting the carrier for the 
time being into the role of a beneficient and omni- 
provident nature; and since, for the time being, the 
facts that control whatever the carriers may be able 
to do have been fixed so immutably as a sequence of 
previous action or inaction as to be comparable in 
immutability, at least, to the laws of nature, we 
may as well let it go at that. 


Iron Rates and Markets at Issue 





Iron and steel manufacturers throughout the country 
are evincing the greatest interest possible in the hearing 
to be had on November 7 on the complaint of Sloss-Shef- 
field Iron and Steel Co, and others against the Louisville 
& Nashville and other southern carriers. The hearing, a 
week ago set for October 29, now has been set for No- 
vember 7, by which time it will be possible to proceed witb 
the routine work of the government, 

Upon the decision of the Commission in this matter 
largely depends the future parceling of the iron and steel 
markets. If the Commission refuses to change the rela- 
tion between rates, then the southern founders will have 
to remain content with such markets as they now have. 
Northern founders, as indicated in the intervention peti- 
tions filed by them, are not much concerned about the 
rates, but vitally interested in their relation to each 
other. 

The manufacturers, who are fairly well satisfied with 
markets as they now are, have taken comfort out of a 
fourth section order issued last week, in which southern 
roads were denied the privilege of making rates on cast 
iron pipe and fittings to the territory north of the rivers 
and west of the Mississippi without regard to the fourth 
section long and short haul rule, The denial means that 
the southern roads must either keep out of the trans- 
Mississippi market mentioned with the products of the 
founders in their section, or bring their intermediate rates 
into line with those they want to make to the highly com- 
petitive trans-Mississippi market. ; 
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LEADERS IN TRAFFIC 


With the view of assisting traffic officials in becoming 
petter acquainted with each other, it is the intention of 
THE TRAFFIC WORLD to publish from time to time 
portraits and brief biographical sketches of prominent 
traffic men—traffic managers of industrial concerns, rail- 
way officials, commerce attorneys and officers of trans- 
portation organizations. Since, also, many of those hold- 
ing the most responsible positions in this field have by 
their own efforts and ability risen from very humble 
beginnings, the result as shown in the sketches should 
serve as encouragement for many who are only just now 
entering upon the edges of the field. 


re 
w. J. EVANS. 

Walter J. Evans, freight traffic manager of the Na- 
tional _ Implement and Vehicle Association, was born at 
Prairie du Chien, Wis. After a variety of work with the 
Cc. M. & St. P. he entered the C., St. P.,, M. & O. Rail- 


Ww. J. EVANS, 


Freight Traffic Manager, National Implement and Vehicle 
Association. 


way at St. Paul, Minn.; he was clerk and timekeeper at 
St. Paul E.D.. station; was transferred to the general 
claim agent’s office as general clerk, but soon became 
chief clerk; then chief claim clerk of the St. P., M. 
& M. Railway. He was subsequently freight claim 
agent of the Great Northern Lines, including the 
Montana Gentral, Pacific Coast Lines, ete. He was 
promoted to the position of assistant general freight agent 
on Jan, 1, 1894; was transferred to St. Louis as general 
agent in charge of all southern territory; after three years 
he left the railway service to become traffic manager of 
the Kingman & Co. interests at Peoria, Ill.; was elected 
secretary of the National Association of Agricultural Im- 
plement and Vehicle Manufacturers Aug. 1, 1909, and 
freight traffic manager of its successor, the National Im- 
plement and Vehicle Association, on Jan. 1, 1911. 
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ZONE SYSTEM TO GET ATTENTION 





Whether the Commission, the rail- 
road tariff men or the general public 
will it or not, there is bound to be a 
great discussion this winter ef the 
wisdom of the zone system of making 
rates. As to what the Commission 
thinks of that system is to be inferred, 
and that without great mental effort, 
from the fact that in making the ex- 
press rate order, the Commission put 
forth the zone system as the one to 
be used in ascertaining what will be the reasonable rate 
for hauling packages of different sizes for varying dis- 
tances. 

Postmaster-General Hitchcock, charged with the duty 
of making schedules of rates for the parcels post sys- 
tem, that comes into being on the first day of the new 
year, is working on a foundation composed wholly of 
the zone-system theory. The fact is that a postoffice 
employe is the man who has worked out the zone system, 
not only for*the proposed parcels post business, but alse 
for the express rate tariffs. There is no possibility of 
the postmaster-general getting away from that way of 
stating rates. 





Congress has given thought to the matter im con- 
nection with various bills to change the Act to regulate 
commerce and also in connection with bills carrying ap- 
propriations for the improvement of rivers and harbors. 
The zone system is in use in parts of Europe, where the 
commodity rate, as used in this country, is practically 
unknown. 


At first thought the average American backs away 
from the zone-system proposition as if it were something 
equally as bad as bubonic plague, because the first idea 
that has been put into his head with regard to it is that 
it means a great increase in rates, the inevitable effect of 
which would be to make it impossible for him to eat, 
wear and use the products of far-off markets, because 
the rates would be prohibitive. There is a germ of fact 
in that impression to warrant it. 


The fact to which allusion has been made is that 
there are no long hauls in Europe. During a discussion 
of a bill in Congress, Senator Burton of Ohio a few years 
ago made the assertion that wheat in Germany never is 
hauled more than 200 miles, because the rate is pro- 
hibitive. He was then advocating better rivers as a 
relief for the overworked railroads. He maintained that 
the true function of the railroad is to carry the high- 
class merchandise, while it is that of canals to carry 
the heavy and bulky low-class freight, so-called, like coal, 
iron, and so forth. 


Why wouldn’t short hauls be a good thing? That 
query has been raised by those who have thought on the 
subject. There are Americans who believe that much 
of the high cost of living is attributable to the fact that 
rates are now arranged so as to provide the longest 
possible haul just as if it were not a demonstrable error 
to haul anything one mile more than necessary, and a 
frightful economic waste. 


To this desire to get the long haul many attribute 
the concentration of the packing houses, first im Chicago 
and their concentration at other points since the cattle 
ranges have been moving farther away from Cbhicage, and 
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the elimination of the local butcher, who furnished meat 
at much lower prices. Farmers have testified that they 
quit growing cattle for the reason that they had no local 
markets, and the buyers for Chicago packing houses 
played one community against another, claiming that 
cattle in an adjoining county could be had for less money 
than in the county where they happened to be buying. 


Practically every big city is dependent upon market 
gardens hundreds of miles away for the vegetables that 
should be grown at its doors. Wheat farmers in Ohio 
and Pennsylvania have seen the value of their lands go 
down because of the exceptionally low rates at which 


wheat grown thousands of miles away was hauled through 
their farms. 


The system of rate-making that gave to the long haul 
an exceptional preference may have had a good deal to 
do with the development of the West; but, if it did, it 
also resulted in forcing specialization upon whole states 
without affording anything in place of the displaced crops 
in the older parts of the country. Placing Oregon apples 
in the New York market at rates that enable them to 
compete with the apples grown in the orchards of New 
York and on land that was rated higher on the tax 
assessor’s/books than the land in Oregon was at the 
start, did not help New York any, because; as the New 
York orchardist saw his market taken from him he neg- 
lected his orchards, and then the price of the Oregon 
apples went up. 

In the same way when the beef from the big packing 
houses came into Indiana, Ohio and eastern Pennsylvania 
the low prices at which it was first brought in had to 
be raised when the local supply fell off, because the local 
stockmen and butchers became discouraged trying to beat 
the Chicago prices. Now even the smallest of places 
in Ohio and Indiana are almost wholly dependent upon 
the supply from the big packing houses. 

Enforcement of the fourth section may, in time, re- 
sult in the encouragement of local industries and each 
community. may again become practically independent so 
far as its food supply is concerned. Whether that is 
a consummation devoutly to be desired or a condition 
that should be dreaded will doubtless be the subject of 
discussion when the subject of zone rates comes up for 
discussion, as it inevitably must, now that the Post Office 
Department is to become, in a limited way, a competitor 
of the railroads in the carrying of food supplies. 

The nation’s capital is the most glaring example of 
what dependence on markets that furnish the long haul 
will bring about. Land within sight of the dome of 
the capitol, that should be used for producing vegetables, 
has no value other than that imparted by the possibility 
of Washington extending to it. Maryland and’ Virginia, 
within forty and fifty miles of Washington, are practically 
barren, while the steamboats and the railroads bring 
the supplies of vegetables upon which the city depends. 
Some of the land is poor, but there is not an acre of it 
that could not be converted into truck patches if there 
were any inducement for anybody to use it. 


CLASS RATES TO ST. PAUL OFF AGAIN. 

By order entered September 16, Investigation and 
Suspension Docket No. 112, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has further suspended from Sept. 28, 1912, 
until March 28, 1913, proposed advances in class rates 
from points in Pennsylvania and New York to St. Paul, 


Minn., which were originally suspended by its order of 
May 28 in the same docket. 
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CHAIRMAN PROUTY’S TALK 


Urges Branch in Each Large City to Handle 
Vast and Growing Duties of the 
Commission 








Chairman Prouty, in his talk at the Chicago Transpor- 
tation Association luncheon on September 19, said that 
while it had always been a pleasure for him to talk to 
organizations of traffic men, his time during the past yea 
had been so completely occupied that he had been forced 
to decline many such opportunities. “The best work the 
Interstate Commerce Commission now does is to bring th« 
shippers and the railroads together and have them talk 
over their differences, urging upon both a spirit of con 
ciliation. Nine-tenths of all of the hard feelings and 
prejudices lies in the fact that the contending parties 
do not appreciate the viewpoint of the other fellow. When 
I accepted the invitation of your president to be with 
you to-day I was told that it was a younger organization 
than the Traffic Club, and I expected to find ferty or fifty 
of your members here.” Continuing, Mr. Prouty said he 
was somewhat disconcerted by the size of the gathering 
and that as he had been traveling ever since the invita- 
tion was accepted, he had prepared no set speech and 
what remarks he might have to make would be largely 
retrospective. In 1887 O. F. Walker, one of the first mem- 
bers of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and credited 
to Vermont, died, and Judge Veasey, who was appointed 
in his stead, was soon incapacitated from service. The 
Vermont delegation in Congress at this time asked Mr. 
Prouty if he would accept the position, and he asked a 
few days to consider the matter. He was at that time 
attorney for two railroads, but the interstate commerce 
law had not at that time impressed itself sufficiently 
upon them for them to know anything about it. It was 
considered very much in the nature of a superfluous law, 
and there was a serious doubt in the minds of many 
as to whether or not the Commission would be perma- 
nent. He asked Senator Proctor and the Senator said, 
“Yes, I think it will be permanent. The public demands 
some sort of regulation,.and it doesn’t do the least bit 
of harm.” He next spoke to Senator Block; who said: 
“If you insist upon it I*shall be most happy to see Pres- 
ident Cleveland about the matter, but the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission never has amounted to anything and 
never will.” 

When he was in school he had gotten some things 
into his head, and one of them was that interstate com- 
merce must sooner or later be regulated, and despite 
these discouraging remarks he agreed to accept the posi- 
tion, and was appointed. 


“That was only 16 years ago, but now the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is the greatest administrative 
tribunal in the world.” 

Continuing, Chairman Prouty said that at first condi- 
tions were very discouraging. He remembered upon one 
occasion he went to Denver and registered at the Brown 
Palace. He had not been in his room very long before 
he was favored with a call by a young newspaper re- 
porter. “Now, if there is anybody that knows something 
about everything it is the average newspaper reporter, 
and this one was no exception.” : 

The reporter, after introducing himself, said: “I see 
you are from Washington. Are you in the employ of the 
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government?” “Yes.” “Are you in the Agricultural De- 
partment?” “No; but it does have something to do with 
stock watering.” “Ah, I see, you belong to the Irrigation 
Department.” 

During Mr. Prouty’s earlier years with the Commis- 
sion much of his time was taken up in unearthing the 
iniquities of the railroads, and as Chicago was then, ag 
it is now, the greatest railroad operating center in the 
world, there were more opportunities here for work than 
in any other part of the country. 

It was all along realized that nothing really worth 
while could be accomplished, because the laws were inef- 
fective; and the one thing which would be most effective 
was publicity concerning freight rates. This came through 
the enactment of the Hepburn Act, and the law was still 
further strengthened by the Mann-Elkins Act of June 11, 
1910. 

Section 11, which gives the Commission control over 
the Panama Canal, will add very largely to the work of 
the Commission, which is already almost overwhelmed 
with the duties heretofore assigned. 

It is Mr. Prouty’s opinion that some way must be 
found in which to relieve the commissioners of some of 
their work. Comparing the work done by the Interstate 
Commission with that done by the various state com- 
missions, attention was called to the fact that while each 
of the states has three or more commissioners who devote 
their entire time to the work, the Interstate Commission 
has in it only seven men, and the interstate traffic greatly 
exceeds the intrastate traffic ton for ton or dollar for dol- 
lar, and the former is also much more complicated and 
difficult. 


Section 4 in itself might well occupy the entire time 
of the Commission, and that is something the state com- 
missions do not have to contend with. Import and export 
traffic give some of the most difficult problems the Com- 
mission has to solve, and the traffic of Alaska forms an 
additional complicated question. 

Going somewhat into detail, the chairman explained 
that one of the most important parts of the Commission’s 
work is its conferences. Men representing many thou- 
sands of miles of railroads and millions of money; peo- 
ple, now representing an industry, now a commercial 
organization, perhaps a city, or it might be a whole state 
or a half a dozen of them, want to confer with some mem- 
ber of the Commission, realizing that more can be ac- 
complished in a half hour’s conference than in months 
of correspondence, gladly travel anywhere from a hundred 
to three thousand miles just for the opportunity of talk- 
ing for 30 minutes with one of the members. Two hours 
of every day are thus occupied, and more time would 
be given to this most important work if it was possible. 

The work of the administrative department takes some 
of the time of the various commissioners, as do also ques- 
tions concerning the filing of tariffs, accounts and sta- 
tistics. 

Hundreds of thousands of letters come to the Com- 
mission, many of which must be answered by some mem- 
ber personally, and among these are continually found 
those which come up from subordinates. 


Then there are the hearings of cases and of argu- 
ments, the reading of briefs and the issuing of orders. 

At first all of the cases were heard by the Com- 
mission. Now many of those of lesser importance are 
taken care of by the examiners and it is felt that the 
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time has come when the Commissioners must not give 
so much of their time to this work. An increase in the 
number of the members the judge did not consider to 
afford a solution, as he believed a commission of five 
would do more business than would one of twice that 
number. 

These statements were not made by way of com- 
plaint, but simply because he felt that some way must 
be devised whereby a large mass of this work ‘may be 
intercepted before it reaches Washington. 

The administrative work must continue to be done 
there, but the handling of cases must in some way be 
curtailed. He felt that the public and the railroads should 
have ready access to the Commission, as more could be 
accomplished in a fifteen-minute conference than in a 
ream of correspondence. 

Mr. Prouty would have a branch of the Commission 
in each large city, presided over by a deputy commis- 
sioner, with power to render decisions, subject, of course, 
to appeal to the Commission in Washington. If there 
were in the different cities one or two men to whom 
grievances could be told, much of the work could be 
greatly expedited. These men should be of the highest 
grade and the pay should be enough to induce acceptance 
by those thoroughly competent. 


Suspends Advances in Topeka Rates 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
CQLORADO BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

By order entered September 21, Investigation and Sus- 
pension Docket 162, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has suspended from Sept. 30, 1912, until Jan. 28, 1913, 
supplement 3 to Kansas City Southern Railway Tariff 
I. C. C. 3041. 

This supplement cancels existing rates from a number 
of stations on the Kansas City Southern Railway to 
Topeka, Kan., leaving the combination of local rates to 
apply. For example, the present joint first class rate from 
West Belton, Mo., to Topeka, Kan., is 28 cents per 100 
pounds; the combination of local rates 53 cents; the 
increase 25 cents. The cancelation of the joint through 
rates would result in corresponding advances on classes 
other than first class. 





HEARING AT CHICAGO. 

A long docket was set for hearing at Chicago this 
week before Special Examiner Gibson, and the work has 
been going on every day. Most of the cases involved no 
important new principle or novel testimony likely to be 
influential in any matter other than the one directly at 
issue. In No. 4860 S. C. Shenk vs. Norfolk & Western 
Ry. et al, the complainant laid much stress on protecting 
the destnation weights on coal. In No. 4857, Colorado 
Portland Cement Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al, the de- 
fendant proceeded on the assumption that its entire basis 
for rates to Colorado points had been assailed and intro- 
duced much testimony along this line. 


Mr. Ira Arch has been appointed freight solicitor of 
the Union Line, Pennsylvania lines west of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co., in connection with the Los 
Angeles, Cal., agency, to take the place of Mr. P. BE. Mc- 
Intyre, resigned, the appointment taking effect October 1, 
1912. 
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CONTAINERS MUST IMPROVE 


Shippers Have Not Kept Pace with the Changes 
in Railway Conditions* 


By W. H. GATCHELL, 
Superintendent of Agencies, Southern Railway Co. 





My connection with the transportation service dates 
back about forty years. I started in a freight house 
when I was a mere lad, and from that day until the pres- 
ent time have watched the handling of traffic in all of 
its details. My work started with a railroad about 300 
miles in length, back during the old link and pin days. 
Most of you know what that means. Our loss and dam- 
age during those years was about $25 a month, and when 
it increased to $50 there was something doing from the 
president down to the messenger boy—and that was me. 
Under the old link and pin plan, you understand, there 
was a space between the coupling of each car in the train, 
from the engine to the caboose, of from four to ten inches, 
and when a freight train falling along at fairly good speed 
was signaled to stop at a station, water tank or some 
other point on the road, the engineer with his whistle 
called for brakes. The train crew, who were in position 
on top of the train, would apply the brakes by hand, 
thus reducing the speed gradually, with practically no 
shock to shift the lading or damage the contents of the 
cars. 

I want to remind you just here that during those 
days the merchants and shippers of every commodity 
used the best possible container—box, barrel, crate, sack, 
keg and other character of packages—that could be manu- 
factured@. 

Time wore on, however, and the demand was made 
for heavier and larger equipment, both cars and locomo- 
tives. ‘Then the transportation companies were given a 
time limit in which to install safety appliances, automatic 
couplers, air brakes, etc., and to-day, every car, in freight 
as well as passenger service, is equipped with air brakes 
and automatic couplers. Lécomotives, of course, are 
likewise equipped. It is interesting to everyone to note 
the growth in transportation equipment. Forty years ago 
the cars were 15,000 and 18,000 pounds capacity; to-day 
no railroad orders a box car with capacity of less than 
60, 80 or 100,000 pounds, many of which are steel con- 
struction, and locomotives have grown in size to twice 
and four times as great. 

With all of this heavy growth of equipment, the con- 
tainers of years ago have deteriorated down, down, down. 


In this respect the shippers have not kept pace with 


the growth of transportation, and, gentlemen, it is up to 
you to work this out. As Colonel Dunn has said, our 
switching and train service is on the second basis instead 
of on the minute and hour basis as it used to be. What 
does such service mean to the railroads from the stand- 
point of loss in view of the fragile packages of to-day? 
It means an enormous loss through the damage route. 
Gentlemen, I can only speak for one railroad in the South- 
east. I am here as a messenger from the Old South, 
the country that is growing with leaps and bounds, spread- 
ing every minute in its commerce and its railroads. We 


*Address delivered before the twenty-fifth semi-annual con- 
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are not aS we were years ago, having thrown off those 
sleepy old ways. We are competing now with the North 
and East, we are manufacturing products of our own and 
shipping them broadcast all over the world, and are suf- 
fering, just as you are, for a container that will deliver 
that property intact to its consignees. 

On one railroad in the South, during the past year, its 
damages alone increased $80,000; and, my friends, we 
can only hope for relief through the adoption of a better 
and stronger container, with better packing throughout 
the commercial world. It will be largely through your 
efforts in educating the shipper to use a better container 
that these results will follow. Gentlemen, Colonel Dunn 
sounded the keynote when he suggested the appointment 
of a committee from your association to work out rules 
for standardizing containers of every class. It is for you 
to be up and doing and protect your interests, and may 


Heaven help us to relegate the fragile containers to the 
rear. 


Fragile packages look clean and all right when they 
start from the shipping room. The indifferent shipper 
seems never to give a thought to the usage in transit his 
packages must be subjected to. He secures a clean bill 
of lading and the man at the other end files the claim 
and gets his money for the damages. 


Let us stop just a moment and look this proposition 
squarely in the face. The shipper, of course, considers 
the cost of his containers, but does he ever give a thought 
to what it costs him to use a cheap container—one that 
fails in transit? Does he realize what it means to his 
business? His customers are dissatisfied and, in answer 
to complaints, he places responsibility with the carriers 
and tells him to file his claim. One or two such occur- 
rences, and he loses his customer to another concern 
who uses a stronger and better package, which puts the 
property to the consignee intact; but the shipper who 
uses the cheap boxes learns too late that another mer- 
chant has a keener sense of his responsibility than he. 

One of the greatest troubles experienced by the car- 
riers in handling these cheap packages is the arrival at 
destination and refusal by consignee account of the con- 
dition of the containers, and in many cases the consignee 


declines to accept the goods for the reason that he cannot 
ship them out. 


Gentlemen, it is not always the hump yard and im- 
pact necessary to the coupling of cars, as Colonel Dunn 
has explained to you, that causes this damage. Take 
the railway freight trains of to-day; they are made up 
of from 40 to 60 cars to the train, which, under the pres- 
ent system of automatic couplers, makes the train solid, 
with practically no slack between the cars, from engine 
to caboose, and since every car must carry its maximum 
tonnage, if possible, to offset the enormous increase in 
transportation expenses and reduce the cost per ton per 
mile, these cars loaded with every imaginable character 
of merchandise, you can. realize what show the fragile 
package has under these conditions. 


These trains don’t run 20 and 25 miles an hour any 
more, Yesterday, coming from Chicago, I was astonished 
at the high rate of speed of the Michigan Central freight 
trains, but it is the same everywhere; competition de- 
mands it and, under modern safety appliance methods, 
when an engineer, pulling one of these high-speed mer- 
chandise trains, closes his throttle and applies his air to 
stop at a water tank, station or some other point of in- 
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terest on the line, it is exactly like that train had struck 
a brick wall. Everything in these cars that is positively 
not anchored and braced in such a manner as to hold it 
in position changes ends—it cannot be avoided. If any 
of you in this audience has ever ridden in the cupola 
of a caboose attached to the end of a 50-car freight train 
and felt the impact when the engineer closes his throttle, 
in order to slow down at a water tank or station, you 
will know what it means. Right through the front window 
you go, if not tied on—that’s all there is to it. Now, what 
can you expect of a piece of freight in a box car under 
such circumstances? 

Hundreds of letters have been written shippers of 
every commodity throughout this country calling their 
attention to damage to their property moving in a certain 
eharacter of container, and not one has ever replied with 
out expressing his appreciation for the interest manifested 
in bringing to his attention the necessity for a stronger 
package. They invariably reply that at once the matter 
will be taken up in an effort to make the package a 
better one. If the shippers are approached in the right 
way they will, every one, come across with the goods. I 
believe the majority of them want to pack their goods 
right; it is to their interests, and when they are brought 
to realize their responsibility they co-operate with us fully. 


In this connection I want to give you an illustration. 
It is not along the line of a box, but in the same category. 
About three years ago the carriers in the South undertook 
to stop the movement of stoves without crates. Nat- 
urally, the shippers protested, and the matter was taken 
up with the several state commissions. Finally, after 
several hearings, we won out in Tennessee, also in Ala- 
bama. The matter is still pending in Georgia, Virginia 
and the Carolinas. One morning, several months ago, 
coming out of Memphis, I threw the curtains aside from 
my berth and as I did so the gentleman right opposite 
me threw his aside and I recognized in him one of my 
old friends in the stove business. -“Well,” he says, “old 
sport, what are you doing down here now? Fighting stoves 
again?” “No,” I replied, “that’s a back number now; 
the commission has the matter in hand, and we are wait- 
ing our time; they'll rule by and by.” He says, “I want 
to talk to you a little later about this.” We got a little 
breakfast, went back into the smoker, he lit his pipe 
and I a cigarette. “Gatchell,” he says, “I used to fuss 
at you every day in the week for your efforts to protect 
us against ourselves, but the railroads never did a better 
work in their lives than to try to make us crate our stoves. 
I want you to come to my factory this afternoon, if you 
are in town, and let me show you something.” I went 
out to his plant about 2 p. m., and he took me all through 
his factory, and I noticed everywhere crating going on, 
even carload lots. We don’t require that, you know; 
the classification does not require carload lots to be crated. 
He says, “Son,-I don’t only crate my less-than-carload 
shipments of stoves, but I find it to my interest to crate 
my carload shipments also in a good, strong, well-con- 
structed crate with metal joints.” He says, “It makes 
money for me.” 


Now, gentlemen, that is just like the man that ships 
his, commodity in a box. If everything was shipped in 
good old-fashioned honest boxes, we would all be happier, 
everybody would have better business and everybody 
would be satisfied. What do you think of a man that 
would start a package from the shipping room that would 
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hardly reach the depot in shipping condition? There are 
many such packages moving in these United States. 
Some of our good friends don’t even mark them so you can 
tell who they are for or where they are going. Their 
freight bills are so poorly written that one can hardly 
interpret them. We've got to guess at the consignee or 
photograph it in our billing. Godspeed the day when 
the details of the merchant’s shipping room will be given 
the attention it deserves, and that the head of that de- 
partment will know what is leaving his store or ware- 
room, not only as to the construction of the container, but 
the marking on the packages, as well as a legibly written 
bill of lading. That is where the railroads are suffering 
to-day. We have not the time, between 2 and & p. m., at 
the depots (it is between these hours that the bulk is 
received), to examine carefully all packages. We must 
handle the freight with lightning rapidity to get through 
the day and get it into the cars and into the trains. 
These manifest trains depart early in the evening and 
must be hundreds of miles from the starting point next 
morning in order to make a distribution and delivery of 
the freight received the day before. 


I cannot emphasize too strongly what Colomef Dunn 
has told you. I can only talk to you from the standpoint 
of a deck hand, as it were, from the standpoint of one 
who is actually engaged in handling the stuff and who 
can see the necessity for a box—not a suggestion, The 
real thing. We have some shippers in this country who 
appreciate that, who realize the necessity for it in the 
protection of their business, and they are trying to get 
best container they can buy. They feel that it is cheaper 
to put their stuff in the best package; it reaches destina- 
tion in shape for the counter or showroom at once and 
without a squabble over a damage, and what the cause 
of it was, etc. 


Our miscellaneous damages are not the result of 
wrecks, as a great many people seem to think. A record 
of this sort of damages is made and the claims audited 
immediately. We try to get this character of expense 
audited in the same month that the wreck happens—it 
is not the wreck that damages your stuff. Take the fur- 
niture moving from the South to the Pacific coast. We 
have tried all kinds of plans to put that through intact. 
We have suggested to the shippers that they brace the 
car in units, that is, load four or five feet, then box it up 
in the end; then load four or five feet more, and box 
it up likewise, with good strong dunnage. But there 
are transportation conditions that we cannot overcome 
altogether, which are termed “rough handling.” It is 
a part of the game. We can’t get away from it. Every 
shipper demands quick deliveries; therefore, highspeed 
schedules are necessary to meet competition. The car- 
riers are trying to satisfy the demand of the public, and, 
on account of modern transportation methods, a certain 
amount of rough handling, as it is termed, is necessary. 


The managers of transportation companies are put- 
ting forth every effort to correct the rough handling in 
switching and train service. Everything possible is be- 
ing done in the construction of equipment to overcome 
this and, to offset what cannot be corrected in the trans- 
portation service, the package must be made stronger. 
Your container must be built to meet it. The fragile 
package will not do. 


Now, I don’t know that I can say any more to you, 
and there is no use of my taking up your time farther. 
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Before closing let me emphasize what the colonel has 
said, and beg of you to appoint that committee and get 
them to work with the classification committees. The 
Uniform Classification committee now is the one we all 


have eyes centered upon—all of us are waiting for that 
classification. 


Western Maryland Coal Carriage 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
COLORADO BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Inquiries in Washington by George Dixon, vice-presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., lead to the belief 
that the talk of an alliance between the New York Cen- 
tral Lines and the Western Maryland, whereby the New 
York Central invades Pennsylvania territory in Baltimore 
and other Atlantic seaboard points, has a substantial 
basis in fact. The suggestion is that the Western Mary- 
land will bring bituminous coal from the Pittsburgh field 
to seaboard territory. That has never been done. 

Freight men realize that if the New York Central 
undertakes anything of the kind it will be but the be- 
ginning of a fight between the rival systems for business 
from each other’s territory. 

The Western Maryland and the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie, so the report runs, will make physical connection 
at Connellsville, Md., and the coal will be brought to 
the Baltimore market via Connellsville. 

The Baltimore trade bodies a little more than a year 
ago made complaint about the switching charges in Balti- 
more, claiming the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & 
Ohio were discriminating against freight originating on 
the Western Maryland. Their answer to that complaint 
was that for them to make such rates as were suggested 
would have the effect of throwing open their terminals 
for the use of the Western Maryland and any of the 
connections it might see fit to make. The suggestion 
then was that the New York Central was trying to get 
into Baltimore. Mr. Dixon’s inquiries are said to have 
been directed to the ascertainment of whether it would 
be possible for the Interstate Commerce Commission or 
the Department of Justice to stop the proposed invasion. 


MONEY FOR CHICAGO TERMINAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


J. P. Morgan & Co. have purchased $10,000,000 three- 
year 5 per cent notes issued for the acquisition of the 
property of the Chieago Union Transfer Co., the enlarge- 
ment of Chicago terminals and other improvements. This 
note issue is secured by a mortgage under which $200,000,- 
000 of 50-year bonds are authorized, the mortgage providing 
that the first $10,000,000 should be in the shape of notes 
now issued. The operating company, known as the Belt 
Line Railway Co., leases the terminal properties of the 
Chicago & Western Indiana for fifty years at a rental equal 
to the interest on the bonds. 





PENNSYLVANIA TRYING TO REDUCE CONGESTION. 


Instructions have been issued to all freight solicitors 
and agents of the Pennsylvania Railroad to urge shippers 
to move their traffic as early as possible, with a view of 
precluding the possibility of car shortage or congestion 
later in the fall. The statement which came from the 
Pennsylvania Railroad called attention to the action of the 
National Industrial Traffic League. 
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ATTACK I. C. GRAIN RATE 


Question of Port Differentials Raised by Com- 
plaint of Chicago 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
COLORADO BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. v. 





The complaint filed to-day by the Chicago Board of 
Trade against the Illinois Central alleging that the 
grain rates of that carrier from Missouri River points 
on grain originating beyond are unjust and unreason 
able per se and unduly discriminatory in favor of New 
Orleans and other markets, will bring up the old ques 
tion of port differentials, not in the usual form, it is 
true, but in the last analysis it is a question of port 
dffferentials. 


Baltimore raised a question of that kind against the 
Baltimore & Ohio as to grain originating in Indiana and 
Illinois, but it lost its case because on the hearing it 
was shown that the Baltimore & Ohio was not respon- 
sible for the spread of rates between New Orleans and 
Baltimore. 

The Commission in its report said that the gulf 
ports were bidding higher for grain for export, and 
that is a condition over which the principal defendant 
in that complaint is not responsible. The facts brought 
out at that time showed that the Illinois Central com 
petes for export business to be carried through New 
Orleans. Other north and south lines reach into the 
territory whence the eastern ports have been getting 
their supplies of grain for export, and they are entitled 
to make rates for export that will give them a share of 
the business. 


This complaint is not exactly like the Baltimore 
complaint, for the reason that in that matter the Balti 
more & Ohio had no part in making rates to New Or- 
leans, while in this the Illinois Central carries grain to 
both Chicago and New Orleans. That varying state of 
facts will probably be emphasized when the matte: 
comes on for hearing, but the Illinois Central may have 
an answer to that suggestion by saying that it does not 
originate the rates from Missouri River. crossings, al 
though it concurs in them, while it does originate rates 
to New Orleans. 


In any view of the subject, the complaint raises a 
phase of the port differential matter that for activity 
has Banquo’s ghost working hard for the retention of 
its laurels as the premier disturber of the peace of 
mind of eminent persons, whether in kingly places or 
whether princes of the market places. 


RATES TO NEW TEXAS PORT. 

The Texas Railroad Commission last week, by agree- 
ment of the railroads and commercial delegations inter- 
ested, ordered the Galveston differential basis of rates on 
commodities moving between Texas points and Port 
Aransas applied as emergency rates until the commission 
gives a thorough hearing to the proposition of the Aransas 
Pass Harbor Terminal Railway Co. to apply this basis 
as the regular rates. This proposition is postponed to 
the October hearing, or possibly later, if representatives 
of the terminal road are not ready to present the matter 
at the next monthly hearing. ’ 
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WIRE CONTROL AT FRONT 


May Be Expected to Occupy Much of Commis- 
sion’s Time This Fall 








THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
COLORADO BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

The Interstate Commerce Commissioners will begin 
conferences on October 1, with a view to mapping out 
work for the coming year. Last spring the Commission 
directed the telegraph and telephone companies to submit 
reports, which they have done. They were required to 
file tariffs before they were asked to submit reports. 

Inasmuch as nearly all other subjects over which 
the Commission has control have been taken up and got 
well under way, the chances are that the question of real 
regulation of the means of wire communication will be 
taken up, with a view to requiring changes that will 
be suggested by an examination of the data collected. 

No one in the Commission has specialized on the 
subject, and only a few formal complaints have been 
docketed. The most serious of them is the complaint 
of the Postal against the Western Union, in which the 
issue is as to whether the Western can require the Postal 
to pay for two extra words when the Postal tenders a 
message it has received from a point on its lines and 
offers it to the Western to have that company forward 
it to a destination, at which the Postal has no office. 

For instance, the Postal takes messages at Balti- 
more for points in Virginia at which it has no office. 
It imposes the rate to the point published in the 
Western Union tariffs, sends the message to the nearest 
point where there are Western and Postal offices, and 
turns the message over to the Western for forwarding. 
The Western has made a rule that the message so handled 
shall be redated with the name of the city and state 
and “via” where the transfer is made and that the Postal 
shall pay for two words, counting the name of the city 
and state as one word and “via” as another. One of its 
first defenses was that the words indicating the junction 
point were necessary to keep the records straight. The 
Postal cannot see how the recipient of the message is 
interested in knowing the junction point, and the words 
“Via Washington, D. C.,” appearing on the message re- 
tained by the Western and also on the copy delivered 
to the addressee are certainly of no benefit to the Postal. 
They may be of value to the Western, although that 
point is not conceded, wherefore the Postal wants an 
order directing the Western to cease and desist. 

The authorities of the state of New York have for- 
bidden the practice, the Postal making a showing that 
the real purpose of the practice was to advise the ad- 
dressee that if the sender had simply walked around to 
the Western Union office, he could have had his message 
sent direct via Western Union wires. 

The Postal contends it is for its benefit and the 
convenience of the public that the Western should trans- 
mit the message without requiring the Postal to pay for 
more words than were in the message when the sender 
filed it; that often it is more convenient for the sender 
to drop into a Postal than a Western Union office, and 
that it is of no earthly difference to a sender how his 
message gets to the addressee, his interest being only 
in getting it through’ with the least inconvenience to 
himself, 
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The complaint of the Home Telephone Co. of Clarks- 
ville, Tenn., against the Cumberland, a part of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph system, which also con- 
trols the Western Union, is the only one that has been 
filed with regard to the practices of the telephone end 
of the so-called wire combination. 

A produce dealer in New York is the only one who 
has even indirectly challenged the reasonableness of tele- 
graph and cable tolls, his complaint being that he is 
discriminated against because the telegraph and cable 


companies give the newspapers lower rates than are 
accorded to him. 


Arkansas Agricultural Products 





The Arkansas Railroad Commission on September 17 
took up a long docket, and dealt with many questions bear- 
ing on shipments of agricultural products. 

The application of the Scott-Mayer Commission Co. 
with reference to a classification was dismissed, because 
the shipments in question were not properly crated, but 
in the complaint in behalf of the Scott-Mayer Commission 
Co., in relation to charges assessed against a car of mixed 
fruits (peaches and apples), the commission agreed to pro- 
tect the peach rate at the present peach minimum. 

The application of A. R. Bragg of the Merchants’ 
Freight Bureau to apply the packing-house products rate to 
soap in carload lots and less than carload lots was con- 
tinued until the next regular session of the commission, 
October 3, because of lack of sufficient data to place the 
question before the commission. 

Regarding the reduction of the present cottonseed 
rates between points in’ Arkansas, it was agreed that the 
railroad companies should, at the next meeting, be pre- 
pared to offer some definite stand, and the case was con- 
tinued until the October session. 

The application of J. E. Johnson, assistant general 
freight agent for the Rock Island lines, to amend the rough 
material tariff, also was continued until the next meeting. 


Lumber Rate Amended. 


In the matter of amending the lumber application in 
the court tariff on fruit and vegetable packages on the 
application of E. H. Calef, assistant general freight agent 
for the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railroad, 
it was agreed to amend the lumber description as carried 
in item No. 28 of the court tariff to read: “Fruit, vege- 
table and grape packages nested, covers and handles in 
bundles (including bushel and half-bushel baskets with or 
without wire clamps or handles attached), the rate to be 
200 per cent of the present lumber rate, with a minimum 
of 15,000 pounds per car.” 


It was agreed to establish a rate of 3 cents a 100 
pounds for a distance of 25 miles and under on cottonwood 
timber for use in the manufacture of excelsior, with a 
minimum weight of 40,000 pounds, the rate not to include 
connecting line switching charges. 


The application of A. H. Calef, assistant general 
freight agent of the Iron Mountain Railroad, in the matter 
of canceling the rates now applying on cotton and cotton 
linters, was granted, with the understanding that the can- 
celation rate, which is very much lower than the flat rate, 
shall continue in effect and the present basis of the flat 
rate will apply to the manufacture of cotton products only. 
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NOT IMPRACTICABLE IDEAL 


Rail and Water Co-operation Discussed in 
Address by Finley Acker, President Phila- 
delphia Chamber of Commerce* 








It is doubtful if any modern problem has awakened 
such keen and general interest, and has given birth to 
such diverse theories, as the domestic problem of the 
“Cost of Living.” 

It is also doubtful if any important industry has 
been subjected to more unintentional misrepresentation 
and prejudice than that of “Transportation” and “Trans- 
portation Corporations.” 

Therefore, as the subject assigned to me calls for an 
analysis of the effect of “transportation” upon the “cost 
of living,” it is self-evident that in order to reach sound 
and rational conclusions we should first obtain a clear, 


‘impartial and comprehensive understandig of both these 


importat factors. 

I will therefore endeavor, in a very simple manner 
and by the aid of practical and familiar illustrations, to 
so define the real status of these two factors as will 
successfully run the gauntlet of thorough and unprejudiced 
investigation. 

The Cost of Living. 


In this country we are all familiar with the general 
complaint about the “higher cost of living.” We have 
also been told about the lower cost of living abroad. But 
if we give reasonable interpretation to the destructive 
action against shopkeepers by frenzied mobs in foreign 
lands, we are justified in believing that similar conditions 
and complaints now prevail, to a greater or less degree, 
throughout the entire civilized world. 

In order, however, that we may be enabled to make 
an intelligent comparison of the cost of living at this 
time with its cost during an earlier period, it is essential 
that we clearly differentiate between the “actual” neces- 
sities, which have always been computed in the cost of 
living, and the auxiliary “cultivated” necessities of to-day, 


which during former periods were classed as “luxuries” 


and consequently limited to the purchases of the rich. 
The “actual” necessities—those which are essential 
for the maintenance of human life—are: 
First—Food. 
Second—Clothing. 
Third—Shelter. 


Comparative Cost of Food Products, 


I will discuss the comparative cost of food more fully 
than the other two factors partly because it makes the 
heaviest drain, in most families, upon the “household 
purse,” and also because many of the causes of higher 
prices in food products are also responsible for higher 
prices for the other two factors. 

How do the prices of the same kind and quality of 
food products compare with their market prices, ten, twenty 
or thirty years ago? 

Statistics show that such necessary staples as flour, 
sugar, syrup, tea and chocolate, and the modern staple 
of confectionery, have cost approximately the same for 

*Address made before the Fifth Annual Convention, At- 
lantic Deeper Waterways Association, New London, Conn., 


September 4-6, 1912. under the title ‘Transportation and Its 


Effect Upon the Cost of Living,” by Finley Acker, president 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce. 
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some years—except as the prices fluctuated with the 
varying market prices of wheat and raw sugar. It is 
interesting to note that the important items of flour and 
sugar are both lower in price to-day than they were thirty) 
or thirty-five years ago. 

Coffee, the great American beverage, is lower in pric¢ 
than it was thirty years ago, although higher at present 
than it was several years ago. The varying prices in 
coffee will be found, however, to have been caused mainly 
by the fluctuations~in supply and demand, although the 
present high prices are partly due to the coffee valorization 
scheme, which is based upon the principle of safeguarding 
and developing the coffee industry by preventing ruinously 
low prices during periods of overproduction and exor- 
bitantly high prices during periods of underproduction. 

But such staple articles as meats fish, fruits, vege- 
tables, cereals, poultry, eggs, butter and cheese have stead- 
ily advanced in price during recent years. 


The above comparisons give, I think, a hint of some 
of the causes of increased prices. It will be noted that 
the conversion of wheat into flour, of raw sugar into 
refined sugar, and flavorings into confectionery, all rep- 
resent labor-saving machine processes; and the produc- 
tion of tea represents oriental hand labor, the cost of 
which is still so trifling as to be almost incredible to 


Americans. And these are the products which have not 
advanced in price. 


On the other hand, the growing of cereals, of fruits, 
of vegetables, and the production of poultry, or eggs, and 
of milk for the manufacture of butter and cheese, repre- 
sent mainly American hand labor. At one time this labor 
was not adequately computed in the cost of the product 
because it was performed by the farmer, and the farmer’s 
wife and the farmer’s children, and augmented by mea- 


gerly paid farm laborers, who frequently toiled from sun- 
rise to sunset. 


But we have a radically different condition facing us 
to-day. The farmer’s wife and children flatly refuse to 
toil as did their predecessors and without adequate pay, 
and we must squarely face the fact that the families of 
the American farmer will never return to their former 
industrial conditions so long as other industrial pursuits 
insure generous pay and short hours of labor, 


And, if I interpret the American spirit aright, there 
is no desire that the former condition of servitude and 
monotony in farm life shall ever be re-established in this 
country, notwithstanding its direct effect upon the in- 
creased cost of living. 

Another new condition which confronts the farmer 
is that- farm labor is not always procurable when most 
needed, and, when engaged, demands much higher pay 
than formerly, and also demands shorter hours of labor, 
such as have been established in other industries, 


Operation of the Law of Supply and Demand. 


Furthermore, the natural operation of the law of sup- 
ply and demand is found illustrated in government sta- 
tistics, which show that, although the population in towns 
and cities increased during the past decade 34 per cent, 
the increase in rural population was only 11 per cent. 
Although the per capita of cereals in 1899 was 54 bushels, 
the per capita production ten years later was but 49 
bushels. This marked change of ratio in supply and de- 
mand was followed by an increase in the farm value 
of the wheat crop from $319,545,259 in 1899 to $673,653,000 
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in 1909, or am increase in farm value from over 54 cents 
per bushel in 1899 to over 98 cents per bushel in 1909. 

The Department of Agriculture also reports that the 
number of cattle raised in this country is 2,400,000 less 
than it was a year ago, and that there are 1,200,000 less 
sheep than were raised in the previous year. It is also 
generally known that the supply of mackerel, herring, 
salmon and other fish which at one time were plentiful 
and cheap, has greatly diminished through natural causes. 

I have gone so fully into these details regarding the 
principal food products because they so clearly illustrate 
that prices have steadily advanced for those products 
which have become scarcer through natural causes, or 
where the cost of production has been directly increased 
because of higher wages and shorter hours of labor, and 
the further fact that the farmer, the dairyman, the fruit 
and vegetable grower, and the poultry raiser is learning 
to compute the actual cost of his products, in which human 
labor plays so important a part, and he is determined to 
no longer furnish these products at a loss, but in future 
will demand a living product. 


Demand for More Costly Products. 


It must also be borne in mind that for some years 
the public have demanded better and fancier products 
and selections, and more sanitary and hygienic regulations 
in their preparation, which demand has resulted in greater 
care and more labor upon the part of the producer and 
frequently a more limited and select supply of the product. 

One of the most graphic illustrations of this modern 
demand is the frequent gale, in large cities, of fancy 
selected western apples at a dollar a dozen, although at 


one time that price would have been deemed ample for; 


a bushel of apples indiscriminately gathered and packed. 
Another instance is the great popular demand for the 
ribs and loins of beef and the neglect of the remaining 
seven-tenths of the carcass. 

But the following: fact must also be borne in mind 
regarding the food situation: The variety and quality 
of foods which, by common assent, have come to be rec- 
ognized as necessary in the average American household 
disclose a higher and more costly standard than in former 
years, and this changed standard must be duly recognized 
in making fair comparisons. 


Comparative Cost of Ciothing. 


Do not the above illustration of causes of increased 
cost also apply in a marked degree to the present price 
of clothing? 


The cotton planters, in former years, frequently sold 
their crops at but little profit, and sometimes at an actual 
loss, but there is little probability that-they will ever re- 
turn to that condition. 


Leather, because of its diminishing supply in com- 
parison with the demand, is higher in price, and will prob- 
ably remain so and may become still higher. 

Other raw materials have advanced in price, due to 
natural causes or to increased labor cost. 


And manufacturers who convert the raw materials 
into fabrics, clothing, hats or shoes, are they not paying 
higher wages and recognizing shorter hours of labor than 
in former years? 

And is not public opinion steadily growing against 
patronizing “sweat shops” and all forms of inhuman con- 
ditions which at one time were responsible for many of 
the very cheap garments? 
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And is it not also true that in the purchase of clothing, 
just as in the purchase of food products, the demands 
of the buying public have been growing more exacting 
and more fastidious? 


Comparative Cost of Dwellings. 

Do not the above principles also apply to the cost 
of modern dwellings? 

We all know that lumber has steadily advanced in 
price in consequence of the realization of its rapidly dimin- 
ishing supply. 

The same is, to some extent, true of iron, while, on 
the other hand, Portland cement, which is produced mainly 
by labor-saving machine processes and can be produced 
in far greater quantity than the present demand, is low 
in price. 

But the wages of the stonemason, the bricklayer, the 
carpenter, the plumber, the painter, the paperhanger and 
the laborer are all considerably higher than during former 
periods, and their hours of labor are shorter. 

Another feature must be duly recognized in com- 
paring the cost, and the consequently increased rental, of 
modern and old-type dwellings—at one time the four walls, 
ordinary flooring, and doors and windows represented the 
chief cost of the average dwelling; but today the cost 
of the plumbing, the heating, the hardwood flooring, the 
electric wiring and fixtures, the decorations and other 
modern details frequently exceed the entire cost of the 
comparatively crude structure of former times. 

All of these details deserve consideration, because 
through them the increased costs of living can be logically 
traced to their real causes, the most-potent of which 
appear to be the following: 


Four Causes of Increased Prices. 


First—Higher wages and shorter hours of labor, the 
increased cost of which becomes an inseparable part of 
the resulting product. 

Second—Diminishing supply of many raw materials 
and certain food products. 

Third—Increased ratio, in many industries, of demand 
over the supply. 

Fourth—Increased demand for better quality an@ more 
expensively made products. 


Smal] Net Percentage of Profits on Sales, 


To correct a popular fallacy, it should also be noted 
that, as a rule, the manufacturer and merchant in most 
of the competitive industries have not profited by reason 
of the higher prices, but, on the contrary, are netting a 
smaller percentage of profit upon their sales than when 
labor and materials were much cheaper. The larger ag- 
gregate profits which are made by mammoth establish- 
ments represent, in most cases, a very small net per- 
centage of profits, based upon large sales, and radically 
differs from the old-time method of making a large per- 
centage of profit upon comparatively small sales. One 
practical illustration of this is found in the case of a 
mammoth meat-packing corporation, whose net profit on 
sales is less than 3 per cent. 


Cost of Auxiliary or “Cultivated” Necessities. 


But, in addition to the above “actual” necessities of 
life, modern conditions demand an elaborate course of 
education for all children far beyond the age at which 
some of our most distinguished and successful citizens 
began their business career. And this marked change not- 
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only increases the household expense, but also depletes 
the ranks of labor in a corresponding ratio. 

And holidays and half-holidays are more frequent; 
amusements and regular summer “outings” have become 
part of our life, and the automobile is regarded an actual 
necessity in many homes—all of which features must be 
computed in the modern cost of living in America. 

And although some may bemoan the absence of old- 
time thrift and economy, and may urge greater sim- 
plicity in living and recommend that the standard of 
what is substantial be substituted for the fastidious and 
ostentatious, it may be well to squarely face the fact 
that Americans manifest no inclination to renounce the 
luxuries to which they have become accustomed, and which 
they have learned to regard as necessities, consequently 
we must take American living as we find it to-day and 
endeavor to trace the direct effect of transportation upon 
its present cost. 

Transportation, 


It is no exaggeration to claim that the advancement of 
civilization, and the organization and growth of towns 
and cities are absolutely dependent upon some form of 
transportation. I fear that the invaluable service which 
has been rendered, and the comparatively low rates which 
have been charged by two specific forms of transportation 
service are not generally comprehended nor fully appre- 
ciated. 

There are three main forms of transportation, and yet, 
singular as it may appear, the one which possibly repre- 
sents the largest actual cost in the problem of. living, is 
frequently overlooked or ignored in discussing transporta- 
tion. 


I allude to animal, or the more modern motor truck 
form of transportation. 


Animal Or Motor Truck Transportation, 


This essential form of transportation first transports 
products from the producer or factory to the railroad 
or the vessel; in many instances it then transports them 
from the railroad or the vessel to the warehouse; again 
transports them from the warehouse to the retailer; again 
transports them from the retailer to the consumer. In 
the above common course of procedure, there are four 
loadings and unloadings between the producer and con- 
sumer, but while the first two operations may represent 
but two separate deliveries of a ton of merchandise to its 
destination, the same ton of merchandise may be split 
up into ten or twenty deliveries between the warehouse 
and the retailer, and again may be split up into one hun- 
dred or two hundred deliveries between the retailer and 
the consumers. 

The cost of horse or motor truck transportation nec- 
essarily varies with the condition of the road, the effi- 
ciency of the horses or motor, and the number of 
deliveries. 

In an able paper presented at your last convention, 
the cost of horse transportation was quoted at 25 cents 
per ton-mile, but it was claimed that universally improved 
roadways might reduce this cost 50 per cent. It must 
be borne in mind, however, that when the 25 cents com- 
putation was originally made, horse flesh, and the mainte- 
nance of horse flesh, were at least one-third cheaper than 
during recent years, and the wages of drivers were some- 
what lower. 

I am acquainted with retail firms whose cost of de- 
livering goods at retail is not less than 60 cents per ton- 
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mile, and in view of the several loadings and unloadings 
in comparatively short distances it may be safe to assume 
that the cost of this service when applied to the exacting 
demands of modern commerce will vary from 25 cents to 
50 cents, or even more per ton-mile. 

The important bearing which the high cost of this 
form of transportation has upon our subject lies in the 
fact that if the respective haulings I have named should 
aggregate ten or fifteen miles, the aggregate cost of these 
distances at 25 cents per ton-mile would be equivalent 
to the cost of railroad transportation, based upon average 
railroad earnings, of from 300 to 500 miles; and if its 
cost averaged 50 cents per ton-mile, it would be equiva 
lent to the average cost of 600 to 1,000 miles of railroad 
transportation, or to double or treble that distance by 
water transportation. 

In view of its direct connection with the cost of living, 
the subject of animal or motor truck transportation has 
not received the consideration which its importance war- 
rants.. Probably one reason for this oversight lies in the 
fact that this service is generally performed by individuals 
or firms, and not by public service corporations, which 
are constantly kept in the limelight. It is self-evident, 
however, that this form of costly transportation is, and 
will continue to be, a vital necessity not only for the 
needs of the community at large, but also for the other 
two forms of transportation as well; - therefore, every 
proper effort should be made to provide good roads, and 
to encourage the development and use of motor trucks 
of maximum efficiency and economy of operation, in order 
that the cost of this indispensable form of transportation 
may be reduced to a minimum. 


Railroad Transportation. 


We now approach the very interesting subject of the 
effect of railroad transportation upon the cost of living. 

The conflicting views upon this subject are quite in- 
teresting. But whatever may be the view of the indi- 
vidual based, perhaps, upon some local or personal ad- 
vantage or disadvantage, every American who is keenly 
alive to the prosperity and development of this nation must 
recognize that the most virile and effective physical agency 
for making this country great and prosperous is our mag- 
nificent railway system of two hundred and forty-three 
thousand operative miles, and which, when required, works 
continuously during the heat of summer or the icy blasts 
of winter, twenty-hour hours per day and three hundred 
and sixty-five days in the year. 

We all know what our railroads have done in the 
past toward opening up new territory; in converting the 
useless mines into producers of fabulous wealth; in 
transporting the cereals of the western farms to distant 
cities and seaports; in finding profitable markets for the 
delicious fruits of Florida and California and returning 
to them the manufactured products of the Hast. No 
tribute to the service rendered by the railroads of this 
country as a whole can be made too strong, and it is safe 
to say that the direct effect of railroad transportation 
has been to not only keep down the cost of living, but 
to even make living in large cities a possibility. 

And yet, while all are glad to accord the highest 
praise to the American railroad system as a whole, many 
just complaints have been made in the past because of 
favoritism for, or discrimination against, certain localities, 


or interests, or individuals, or other transportation com- 
panies or systems. , 
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This, however, is not the time nor place to air local 
or individual grievances, as our subject requires the con- 
sideration of railroad transportation as a whole. 

What do official statistics tell us regarding the direct 
effect of railroad transportation upon the lost of living? 

First—Although our population increased during the 
past decade only 21.1 per cent, we find that the railroads 
increased their operative mileage over 24 per cent; in- 
creased their mileage of all tracks, 35 per cent; increased 
the number of their locomotives over 54 per cent; in- 
creased the number of passenger cars over 37 per cent; 
increased the number of freight cars over 50 per cent, and 
increased the capacity of freight cars over 107 per cent. 
These comparative percentages indicate that the railroads 
of the country have increased their transportation fa- 
cilities in a considerably greater ratio than the relative 
increase in population. 

Second—During the past decade the ratio of railroad 
expenses to gross earnings increased from over 64 per 
cent to over 68 per cent, an increase of nearly 4 per cent 
in ratio of expense to earnings, or an increase of nearly 
6 per cent in their operating expenses. 

And yet, notwithstanding this increased cost of op- 
eration, the average passenger rate per mile, and the 
average freight rate per ton-mile has remained practically 
the same during the past ten years. 

Third—A comparison of statistics shows that the pay 
of the average American railway employe is $14.52 per 
week, while the pay of the average British employe is 
$6.48 per week; nevertheless, the gross freight earnings 
of the American railroads average only three-fourths of 
a cent per ton-mile, while the gross freight earnings of 
the British railroads average more than 2 cents per ton- 
mile. The British rate includes however, the cost of 
cartage. 

I have quoted these few statistics because they are 
so vitally connected with our subject and show in a nut- 
shell the true relation between railroad transportation and 
the cost of living. 

An impartial study of these statistics forces the con- 
clusion that the American railroads, as a whole, have per- 
formed their full duty in providing ample transportation 
facilities in ratio with the increasing population; that, not- 
withstanding their increased operating expenses, and the 
additional important fact that capital is demanding larger 
returns upon its investments, they have not advanced their 
average freight and passenger rates; furthermore, that 
their average freight earnings are much less per ton-mile 
than those of Great Britain, although paying their average 
employe over 100 per cent more in compensation. 

Every American may justly take pride in these sta- 
tistics, for they demonstrate beyond reasonable doubt that 
railroad transportation in this country is not responsible 
for the increased cost of living, but, on the contrary, is 
entitled to the highest praise for having done more than 
its pro rata share in keeping the cost of living down to 
the minimum. 


Water Transportation. 


And this brings us, in this discussion, to the specific 
form of transportation in advocacy of which the Atlantic 
Deeper Waterways Association, under the enthusiastic and 
tireless leadership of your indefatigable president, has 
rendered such valuable service and commanded such 
merited praise. 


Railroads are indispensable for transporting freight 
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into and from the interior, and vessels are equally in- 
dispensable and much cheaper upon the waterways of the 
world. 

No argument need be offered to prove that the effect 
of water transportation upon the cost of living has always 
been to minimize that cost; and it is the congensus of 
opinion that minimum transportation cost is insured wher- 
ever products can be shipped under favorable conditions 
and in efficient vessels and consequently should be ‘en- 
couraged as much as possible. . 

But statistics regarding the actual cost of transporta- 
tion by water are not as definte or complete as railroad 
statistics. - 

For instance, on the first page of one of the docu- 
ments which has just been issued appears the following 
table of— 


Average Tariffs per Ton-Mile. 


Earthen roads by animal power...... 25 cents per ton-mile 
OOM WOMPMRGD. coins iss chon cc vtns ceded 7.8 mills per ton-mile 
Canals, from 5 to 10 feet........ 2 to 3 mills per ton-mile 


Rivers, from 6 to 10 feet 
Lakes, ocean, etc 


et eeeees 


1 mill per ton-mile 
% mill per ton-mile 

The first impression which is naturally made by this 
table is that if the shipper can have his freight trans- 
ported on a river from 6 to 10 feet in depth, his trans- 
portation cost will average only one-seventh the amount 
charged by railroads. 

Such a condition might well arouse the keenest in- 
terest and enthusiasm of the alert shipper, and it might 
also strike terror to the railroad investor and manager 
and incite them to place all possible obstructions in the 
way of so formidable and destructive a competitor. I also 
know of an instance where statistics such as one mill 
per ton-mile secured considerable capital for the organ- 
ization of a steamship company between two important 
points and where prospective dividends of 50 per cent 
were shown to be altogether logical; the shareholders, 
however, are still anxiously awaiting their first dividends. 

But when the details and surrounding conditions of 
transportation rates are carefully investigated, it is likely 
that the expectancy of the shipper to get the benefit of 
a one-mill-per-ton-mile rate for water transportation will 
not be realized in ordinary commercial transactions and 
the railroad investor and manager may also reach the 
conclusion that these two forms of transportation, instead 
of being ruinous competitors, can successfully join hands 
and each add to the net revenues of the other. 

I do not know how the estimate of one mill per ton- 
mile was computed, but in this connection a recent edi- 
torial in the Saturday Evening Post is interesting because 
it claims that the Mississippi River from St. Louis to 


the Gulf has an average low-water depth of 18 feet, but 


that its river-borne traffic by the lower Mississippi has 
decreased from over a million tons in 1880 to less than a 
hundred thousand tons'in 1910, while during the same period 
the rail-borne traffic at St. Louis steadily increased from 
ten million tons in 1880 to over fifty million tons in 1910. 
Should this statement give a “jolt” to the water trans- 
portation enthusiast? By no means; it simply demon- 
strates that the problem of successful water transportation 
involves many considerations besides the mere depth of 
water or cost of motive power. 

The “Report of the Committee on Traffic of the Pro- 
posed Intracoastal Canal Connecting New York and Dela 
ware Bays” cites numerous competitive rates which are 
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now im ferce between various points, and these rates show 
savings of from 33 per cent to 50 per cent by water trans- 
portation over railroad transportation. It must be borne 
in mind, however, that all the railroad rates quoted are 
probably lower than normal by reason of the water com- 
petition. On page 5 it estimates that freight could be 
profitably operated in the proposed free ship waterway 
between Philadelphia and New York at an average of 
45 cents per ton in 1,000-ton barges and at 35 cents per 
ton in 2,000-ton barges. To this rate must be added a 
charge ef 25 cents per ton for loading and discharging, 
thereby making the full rate 60 cents and 70 cents, re- 
spectively. As the distance between these two points is 
approximately 100 miles, these rates would be equivalent 
to 6 mills and 7 mills, respectively, per ton-mile. But the 
keen observer will also note that in this estimate the 
necessary loading and discharging cost would, in itself, 
amount to 2% mills per ton-mile. 

3 do not call attention to these apparent discrepancies 
in any spirit of captious criticism, for an apparent similar 
discrepancy might strike the shipper who nurses the pleas- 
ing statistics that the average railroad freight earnings 
are three-quarters of a cent per ton-mile but who in ship- 
ping groceries in less than car lots from Philadelphia to 
Wilmington, a distance of only 26 miles, might be 
astounded at the charge of over 8 cents per ton-mile. If, 
however, he should order a carload of canned fruits from 
California, he would find the rate to be less than 6 mills 
per ton-mile. 

Another feature must be borne in mind in making 
comparisons between the rates of railroads with other 
forms of transportation, and that is that the state or the 
national government pays the cost of the roadbed for 
free wagon transportation; it also dredges rivers and 
constructs canais for free ship transportation, but the 
railroads must buy their right-of-way and pay for con- 
structing and maintaining their own roadbeds; this vital 
distinction, however, is rarely mentioned when the actual 
cost of water rates is compared with the cost of rail- 
road rates. 

The general question of transportation rates, with its 
complex ramifications of artificial and competitive condi- 
tions, eannot be gone into very deeply before the consci- 
entious investigator is impressed with the thought that 
the important factor of transportation is too big, and too 
vitally related to every phase of human conditions, to 
be selfishly used for the advantage of any favored indi- 
vidual, er locality, or corporation, or class of corporations. 

On the contrary, there should be such hearty and 
genuine eo-operation between animal, motor truck or trolley 
transportation, railroad transportation, and water trans- 


portation, whereby each one would, in accord with the ; 


principles of true scientific management, perform the spe- 
cific funetion for which it is best qualified and can perform 
most cheaply and thereby insufe maximum net earnings 
to each and insure minimum transportation rates to the 
publie. 


Purpose of the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association. 

This organization has for its ultimate object an inland 
waterway system from Maine to Florida. 

What effect will this proposed waterway have upon 
the cost of living, in addition to saving human life and 
property? 

It will enable the manufacturers in New England to 
procure their coal and their cotton from the South, and 
to send their manufactured products to New York, Phila- 
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delphia, Baltimore and other important points along the 
proposed route, at much lower transportation costs than 
at present. 

It will mean tlse interchange of commodities all 
along the line of the proposed route through the enjoy- 
ment of the cheapest known form of transportation—re- 
gardless of whether the rate be one mill per ton-mile for 
the longest haul or one cent per ton-mile for a short haul 

The buying public will get the benefit of this saving- 
for the cost of the requisite transportation becomes an 
inseparable part of the cost of the product. 

But the opening of these navigable waterways, some 
of which will pass through very fertile soil, means also 
the development of the fruit, the vegetable, the dairy and 
the poultry interests, and the utilization of scientific prin- 
ciples of farming, along such routes, because the use of 
the cheapest form of transportation to the nearest city 
or town will enable these industries to be prosecuted at 
a profit, and assist in keeping down the cost of living. 


Requisites for Profitable Water Transportation. 


And yet, notwithstanding these possible and pros- 
pective benefits and prosperous conditions, they will not 
be fully realized unless the principles of scientific man- 
agement are employed to insure adequate warehouse and 
terminal facilities, and the loading and unloading of the 
barges at the least possible cost and in the quickest time: 
nor unless direct connections are made with railroads; nor 
unless the co-operation with the railroads is sufficiently 
comprehensive to include the granting of through rates 
and bills of lading for combined rail and water transporta- 
tion to any accessible point. 


Is the ideal condition of genuine co-operation between 
rail and water transportation interests impracticable to 
achieve? By no means. It simply depends whether those 
who have the determining of these important questions 
will cling to the primitive idea of keeping their eye so 
close to the “pennies” that they cannot see the “dollars” 
immediately beyond; or whether they represent the more 
modern school of thought and action which deplores all 
lost motion and waste energy, and which sees with clear 
and unfaltering vision the great and permanent benefits 
resulting from “constructive co-operation” as opposed to 
“obstructive” or “destructive competition.” 


How Equitable Transportation Conditions May Be Secured. 


In this connection the following question may be perti- 
nent: If a thoroughly qualified and impartial board were 
appointed to determine all transportation questions upon 
a basis which would insure the lowest practicable rates 
and efficient service to the public, and also insure a just 
return upon invested capital, and if to this board were 
added an advisory committee which would participate in 
all discussions and proceedings, but without power to vote, 
and if this advisory committee were to comprise an effi- 
cient representative of the railroad, the water transporta- 
tion, the banking, the manufacturing, the mercantile and 
the agricultural interests, whereby every question would 
be obliged to run the gauntlet of all these interests prior 
to a final decision, is it not probable that the findings of 
such a body would be equitable to all the factors involved? 

And if such a body were to take the public into their 
full confidence by issuing regular publications of all their 
proceedings and actions, is it not likely that the confidence 
of the public would be fully secured, and adequate assur- 
ance given to the shipper, to the investor, and to all others 
that their interests were being thoroughly safeguarded? 
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OBJECTIONS TO RULE 10 


Application of Rule 10, in Official Classification, 
to Western Classification Territory 








Following is the brief of the Four States Traffic 
League in I. & 8S. No. 76: 

The Four States Traffic League is a voluntary organ- 
ization composed of various chambers of commerce, freight 
bureaus and commercial clubs in the state of Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma and Texas, representing, collectively, 
some five thousand shippers and receivers of freight, 
more or less, being manufacturers, jobbers, dealers and 
retailers, organized for the purpose of disseminating in- 
fomation and endeavoring to bring about such adjustment 
of freight rates, rules and regulations as will be fair and 
just to its membership, and tend to encourage a further 
development of the resources and commerce of the afore- 
said states. 

This organization begs to go on record to the hon- 
orable Interstate Commerce Commission as being strongly 
opposed to the application of Rule 10 of Official Classifi- 
cation, to the territory covered by the Western Classifica- 
tion, and particularly to such rule being made applicable 
to the states of Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma and Texas. 

As reasons for the above position, the following argu- 
ment is set forth for consideration by your honorable 
body: 

At the present time, by reason of traffic conditions 
of long standing, somewhat modified from time to time 
to meet new conditions, the industrial system of the ter- 
ritory covered by the Western Classification, and par- 
ticularly your petitioner, is so adjusted and built as to 
permit of the free and unrestricted traffic as between the 
producer and consumer on the most economical basis, 
the prime factor being the freight rate adjustment, which 
in itself has controlled the method of ‘distribution and 
caused to be builded the methods now in practice by the 
creation of distributing or jobbing centers whereby the 
various commodities of commerce may be concentrated and 
assembled in large quantities by the most economical 
methods of transportation, and later distributed through 
the retailer to the consumer by short hauls, either by 
wagon or rail. 

In the several states and communities represented by 
your petitioners, the distributer (sometimes called the 
jobber), thus created by the above conditions, is a neces- 
sary factor to the retailer and consumer by reason of 
the service he renders; first in keeping available and on 
hand an assortment of various commodities for prompt. 
delivery to the consumer through the retailer; second, 
by reason of the system of credits upon which the com- 
merce of these several states is now carried. It is an 
established fact that by reason of this system of credits 
only is the small dealer or retailer enabled to extend 
credit to the consumer for the necessities of life and 
industry at a time when ready cash is not available, and 
when the consumer would be forced to forego the pur- 
chase of such articles if on a cash basis. It therefore 
follows that the local distributer or jobber must extend 
to the retailer this credit and carry his accounts until 
such time as the consumers are enabled to realize on the 
result of their labors, and thus be able to pay to the 
retailer the value of the goods which they have obtained 
from time to time. 
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The application of the mixed carload rwe, known in 
this case as Rule 10 of Official Classification, would enable 
the distributer at far away points (who has no interest in 
these communities, other than that of selling his goods) 
to sell to the retailer, or perhaps the consumer, mixed 
earloads of various commodities on basis of the carload 
rates, which are now applicable only on those commod- 
dities when shipped in large quantities and practically 
straight carloads. The application of the carload rate 
on shipments of less than carload quantities would give 
the far-away distributer or jobber an unfair advantage 
in making delivered prices and would preclude the pos- 
sibility of competition from local or nearby distributers 
or jobbers, for the reason that under the proposed mixed 
carload rule, the movement that would be developed would 
consist, in nearly all cases, of the higher class of com- 
modities, upon which the distributer realizes the profits 
from his business, and, on the other hand, would not 
include the staple articles of commerce, of which large 
quantities are consumed and upon which the margin of 
profit is practically nothing. 


One result from this would be, that what might be 
termed the cream of the business would be handled by 
the far-away distributer, and the staple articles would 
be handled by the local dealer. The result of this being 
clear, in that the local jobber must either forego the 
business entirely. or earn such profit on these staple 
articles as will enable him to continue in business, the 
ultimate result of this being an increase in the prices 
of these goods to the retailer and the consumer. 

(See record, page 3005, testimony of B. D. Crane, 
Fort Smith, Ark.): 


“Of the total volume of $681,000 business done, the 
staples of sugar, feed, flour, meat and lard was $245,000, 
or 36 per cent of the total, and on these staples the profit 
was but 2.7 ‘per cent gross, on $82,,827 of sugar. This 
illustration will apply not only to foodstuffs, but likewise 
to various other articles which are so necessary to the 
maintenance and development of our states such as wire, 
nails, various kinds of implements, roofing, etc.” 


This movement from the far-away jobber would occur 
only at such times as the consumer or retailer is able to 
pay cash for the goods or buy on short time credit, and 
when the conditions developed where it was necessary 
to extend greater credit to the retailer in order to enable 
him to thus extend credit to the consumers, the far-away 
jobber would not have sufficient local interest in this 
community, ahd would naturally hesitate to extend a 
sufficient line of credit to a locality so distant that he 
would have difficulty in keeping in close touch with the 
particular and peculiar conditions affecting credits. This 
result would be disastrous to the retailer and consumer 
alike, and there is no doubt that it would cause untold 
hardships in a great many localities. 


While it might be said that under these conditions 
the local jobber could handle the traffic and the business 
on the old credit system, yet it must be pointed out 
that the local jobber could not successfully carry on his 
business on the credit system only, and allow that por- 
tion which is the cash business to be handled by the 
distributer some thousand miles away, which distributer 
can and does withdraw from a credit business in any 
territory that is affected by famine, crop failures, drouths, 
floods and pestilence. The natural result to follow would 
be the elimination of the local distributer or jobber, and, 
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with this factor of competition eliminated, the effect 
would be disastrous, both as to credits and prices, to 
our loca] consumers. 

Another feature in connection with this problem, 
which will have a tendency to increase the advantage 
of the far-away jobber to the detriment of our local 
jobber, is brought about by reason of his location at 
the points where the rates make and break; such as the 
Mississippi River and Chicago. 

The jobber located at the Mississippi River and Chi- 
cago will have an even greater advantage over the smaller 
jobber who might be trying to supply a certain com- 
munity from a point within that community, by reason 
of the fact that the great bulk of the articles of manu- 
facture and commerce are now produced in that portion 
of the United States contiguous to the Mississippi River 
and Chicago, and thus can be concentrated at these points 
on low rates and short hauls. 


To deprive the local jobber of the business to which 
he is entitled, and give the profitable part of same to 
the foreign jobber, will seriously cripple him, as de- 
veloped above. Now, as to the effect of transferring the 
profitable part of this business from our local jobber to 
the foreign jobber, we must follow the units to the con- 
sumer. Granting that the retailer will divert a portion 
of his business to the foreign jobber, in order to save 
a certain sum in freight rates, it must be seen that the 
total saving on the carload of any given mixture, when 
figured down to the units, will be so infinitesimal in 
itself that it will be impossible to apportion that saving 
in freight to the selling prices, the net result being that 
the price to the consumer will not be affected at all, but 
the commodities that are sold by the pound, can or pack- 
age will continue to command the same price to the 
consumer. 


A little thought along these lines will make it appar- 
ent that any advantage to be gained will only be gained 
by the retailer, and in itself will be, even to him, a 
temporary advantage, and will not in any way be re 
flected in the selling price in small quantities, nor inure 
to the benefit of the final consumer. (See page 3084 of 
the record, testimony of Messrs. Thompson and Wolf.) 

The local distributer, whom we represent, is one of 
the factors in the development of our own states, who 
gives employment to a number of our people, pays taxes 
for the upbuilding of the community, keeps as much as 
possible of the money in circulation within our com- 
munity, and thus is a prime factor in the development 
of our states. 


We resepctfully cite these facts to your honorable 
body, feeling that the application of Rule 10 in this ter- 
ritory will force the crippling or elimination from our 
midst of the distributer or jobber, who keeps in close 
touch with local conditions, thus being able to give their 
patrons every benefit, credit and otherwise, which the 
peculiar conditions at any time might demand, this elimi- 
nation being to no particular financial advantage to the 
consumer, but ultimately to his distinct disadvantage and 
hardship, and will greatly hinder and retard the develop- 
ment of the western states by forcing the business to 
the larger and more distant points, as referred to above. 
It will mean the disorganization of the present well-ad- 
justed and satisfactory commercial arrangement to the 
financial and operative disadvantage of the consumer and 
the virtul confiscation of millions of dollars now invested, 
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and we humbly petition your honorable body to deny the 
application of these parties who are seeking to have this 
rule injected into the Western Classification, the adop 
tion of which means to them a monopoly, and to the 
distributers in western states ruination. 

Chamber of Commerce, Dallas, Tex., G. S. Maxwell, 
manager, freight bureau department; Oklahoma Traffic 
Association, Oklahoma City, Okla.. W. V. Hardie, traffic 
manager; Fort Smith Traffic Bureau, Fort Smith, Ark., 
C.D, Mowen, commissioner; Chamber of Commerce, Shreve- 
port, La., Geo. T. Atkins, Jr., traffic manager; Alexandria 
Traffic Bureau, Alexandria, La.; H. J. Fernandez, traffic 
manager; Chamber of Commerce, Mansfield, La., J. M. Rog- 
ers, secretary; Orange Commercial Club, Orange, Tex., E. 
W. Anderson, secretary; Chamber of Commerce, Houston, 
Tex., C. C. Oden, traffic manager; Galveston Commercial 
Association, Galveston, Texas, H. H. Haines, traffic man- 
ager; Waco Freight Bureau, Waco, Tex., J. C. Dillard, 
traffic manager; El Paso Chamber of Commerce, El Paso, 
Tex., A. W. Reeves, traffic manager; the Railroad Commis- 
sion of Louisiana, acting through its counsel, approves 
and concurs in this brief, W. M. Barrow, counsel, Rail- 
road Commission of Louisiana; Stamford Commercial 
Club, Stamford, Tex., Homer D. Wade, secretary; Cham- 
ber of Commerce, San Angelo, Tex., Thos. F. Owen, sec- 
retary; Pecos Commercial Club, Pecos, Tex., Porter A. 
Whaley, secretary; Brownwood Commercial Club, Brown- 
wood, Tex., D. F. Johnson, secretary: Chamber of Com- 
merce, San Antonio, Tex., J. F. Carter, Jr., secretary; 
Chamber of Commerce, Fort Worth, Tex., R. O. MecCor- 
mack, secretary and traffic manager. 





Discuss Revision in Michigan 





Representatives of the railroads operating in the state 
held a conference with the Michigan State Railroad Com- 
mission last week over the class freight rates now in 
force in Michigan. The commission was represented by 
Commissioners Glasgow and Hemans and Rate Expert 
Darwin. Traffic Expert Bradley represented the Ann 
Arbor; Rate Expert Nathan Strauss, the Grand Trunk; 
W. C. Rowley, general freight agent; W. C. Lewis, division 
freight agent; J. L. O’Brien, chief of the traffic bureau, 
represented the Michigan Central; R. P. Patterson, the, 
Pere Marquette, and J. K. Hudson, the Detroit & Mackinac. 

The commission demanded of the railroads a more 
simplified scale and a uniform rate in both directions. 

The railroad men admitted that in many cases it 
was cheaper for northern Michigan shippers to ship to 
southern Ohio than it was to northern Ohio and southern 
Michigan over the same route. 

The shippers also admitted that they charged more in 
one direction for the same haul than they did in another 
on many routes. 

They protested against a uniform rate for all points 
of equal distance in the state, because the traffic was 
not as heavy in the northern portion of the state. 

They asked that the state be divided into two sec- 
tions by a line running from Grand Haven to Port Huron. 
They also admitted that the rates now in use in Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois, just across the line from Michigan, 
were much lower than the Michigan rates. They claim 
that the traffic in northern Michigan would not admit of 
similar rates, but it would in the southern portion of the 
state. 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD AND TRAFFIC BULLETIN 


THE OPEN FORUM 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD has established this department for the use of its patrons in the discussion 
of live topics of any of the various kinds which the progressive business man interested in transportation 
problems, whether as manager or clerk, has to consider. It is impossible to enumerate these subjects 
here, partly for the reason that those upon which the most instructive discussion can be had are those 
that are coming up every day as new matter. But there are also many new angles to old subjects, 
new ways of performing an old job, new fields for the traffic men to explore, new lines in which the individ- 
ual may develop himself and assist his fellow-worker in the development of the profession, and suggestions 
or queries on all sorts of traffic matters. THE TRAFFIC WORLD will welcome communications telling 
about, or wanting to know about, any of the problems or practices ordinarily coming within the scope of 
the traffic man’s work in detail or in its broadest sense. 


. 








Loose Leaf Tariffs 


Editor, Tue TRAFFIC WORLD: 

The Interstate Commerce Commission and carriers 
as well. are still seeking simplicity in tari con- 
struction. There are many shippers who believe that 
carriers intentionally make and construct tariffs as equivo- 
cal as possible. This is foolishness and far from the 
truth. Suggestions as to possible improvements in the 
publication of tariffs are welcomed by all alike. Results 
from ambiguous tariffs in this day of regulated rates are 
as costly in dollars and cents to the carrier as to the 
shipper. Hundreds of clerks in auditors’ offices, in local 
freight offices and at junction pcints hold their positions 
only because of the mistakes of others. When an agent 
bills freight at the wrong rate, some other employe has 
to correct it. The carrier is not only interested in what 
rate the shipper must pay, but also in the division of a 
joint rate; if a rate lower than the correct rate is 
used, the division of the joint rate is not what it 
should be. 


When an error gets by a revising clerx, either an 
undercharge or overcharge occurs, and if it be an over- 
charge the shipper will undoubtedly file a claim which 
increases the work and force of the carrier. 

The loose-leaf plan of tariff construction is recognized 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and tariff rules 
govern this method of publication as well as other forms 





‘in which tariffs may be legally constructed, While argu- 


ments may be advanced for and against the loose-leaf 
plan, it is my opinion that, under certain conditions, this 
plan is’ as valuable in tariff work, both to carrier and 
shipper, as the loose-leaf ledger in bookkeeping. 

The manufacturer of any loose-leaf system of ac- 
counts will tell you of its advantages in elasticity and 
adaptability for any occasion which may arise. Space 
is saved; no dead matter is carried with the live ac- 
counts, and when a page is filled it is easy to insert a 
new one and file the old one for future reference. 

During the effective period of a tariff, many changes 
are made, When issued in book form, all changes from 
the original tariff, unless it is reissued in its entirety, 
must be made in a supplement to that tariff, and the 
change, which is known as an amendment, will be in- 
corporated in such supplement. 

The possible number of supplements to a tariff in book 
form is regulated by the nmber of pages contained in 
the original tariff. For example, a tariff of 124 pages 
may have only three supplements in effect at any one time, 
and this is also the maximum number of supplements 
which may be in effect to a tariff of any size. 


Other rules govern the volume of matter which may 
be contained in a supplement. For a tariff, issued in 
book form, containing 124 pages, only 31 pages of sup- 
plemental matter are allowed. If three supplements are 
published, a duplication of at least two title pages and 
two pages of indexing will be made, which is dead mat- 
ter and of no real value to either carrier or shipper, 
but at the same time it must be thoroughly checked for 
any possible change. Should a carrier attempt to con- 
fine tariffs of this size to one supplement it would be 
manifestly impossible to make quick changes in rates, 
as much time would be taken in composition and printing. 


Tariffs are usually run off the press in such large 
quantities that the type used becomes almost worthless. 
It is impracticable to hold the old forms for use in mak- 
ing changes in tariffs or supplements, as when they are 
used, in connection with new type a very poor job of 
printing is the result. In proofreading, only the items or 
pages wherein the changes occur are liable to be given 
careful attention, and the chances for errors and omis- 
sions are much greater than they would be if the composi- 
tion was entirely new. 


Voluminous supplements to freight tariffs must be 
eliminated if simplicity in tariff construction is to be 
attained, Changes in rates which are made effective in 
supplements cause losses to both carriers and shippers. 
A supplement to a tariff must, under the rules, be con- 
structed in the same general manner as the original tariff, 
but even when so constructed the subject matter will be 
crowded and the appearance will differ greatly from the 
tariff. When several supplements to one tariff are in effect 
at the same time, a change in a rate, or rule, may occur in 
each supplement. Such things cause the misquotation of 
rates by the carrier and the resulting loss and com- 
plaint by the shipper. 


If a loose-leaf ledger has its advantages in its elas- 
ticity and adaptability in covering all changed conditions 
which may arise, why cannotesuch a system be applied 
with even better results in the construction of freight tar- 
iffs? A loose-leaf tariff would always be up to date. 
After finding the rate in the tariff it would certainly do 
away with hunting through supplements to see if any 
changes had been made affecting the particular rate in 
question, Such a change might be one of many things, 
the elimination of a concurrence, a restriction in the 
application of the rate, an advance or reduction, etc., etc., 
any one of which will cause complaint if overlooked. 

Simplicity in tariff construction will not be attained 
by the loose-leaf plan alone, but it is one of the factors 
which must be given consideration, A uniform arrange- 
ment of the interior of all tariffs means much to the 
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man who is quoting and checking rates, whether he be a 
shipper or an employe of a carrier. 

My own experience in tariff work has brought me to 
the conclusion that all tariffs exceeding 16 pages in size 
should be issued in loose-leaf form. This minimum is 
used because a tariff containing 5 to 16 pages, both in- 
clusive, may only have one supplement, and as this sup- 
plement may not contain more than four pages, it is a 
simple matter to check any changes which may be made 
from the original tariff. 

A tariff of less than five pages may not have a 
supplement, except for the purpose of canceling the 
tariff. Changes or additions must be made by reissue 
of such tariff in its entirety. Even here some slight ad- 
vantage might be gained by the use of the loose-leaf 
plan for the privilege of changing a rate without re- 
issuing the entire tariff. 

Either the single or double page system may be used 
and there is something to be said in favor of each. To 
be sure, the single-page system requires just twice the 
amount of paper as that of the double-page system, but 
paper is cheap, when compared to the cost of composi- 
tion of an entire page in which no change has been made. 
Changes in loose-leaf tariffs are not made by supplement, 
but by “revised pages.” When a change occurs, the 
entire page must be reprinted, and when rates are car- 
ried on both sides of a page, both the side in which the 
change occurs and the side in which no change is made 
must be reprinted. The page in which a change is made 
is known as a “revised page,” and the page in which no 
change has been made carries a notation “no change in 
this page.” 

In deciding as to the advantage of either the single or 
double page system for a particular tariff, good judgment 
must be exercised. Bulk must be considered. When the 
use of the single-page system will result in an extra 
large, unwieldy tariff, the double-page system should be 
used. Tariffs which are subject to changes and reissue 
at frequent intervals should be constructed on the double- 
page system. The advantage of the double-page system will 
be obvious where general changes are made in a tariff 
On successive pages, the bulk being at a minimum and 
the ,expense of composition is involved only where a 
change is made, 

Expense is a factor to be considered when choosing 
between the loose-leaf plan and the book form of tariff 
construction. If judgment is used, the looseleaf plan 
is much cheaper than any other form of tariff construc- 
tion, and even if it were not, any form of construction 
which would simplify tariffs would be welcomed by both 
carrier and shipper. Just as “cost of service” is en- 
tirely disregarded in the making of some rates, so will 
the cost of the loose-leaf plan of tariff construction be 
disregarded when a more efficient service is gained thereby. 

The only possible argument against the loose-leaf 
plan is carelessness on tHe part of shipper’s or carrier’s 
employes in properly filing the revised pages as received, 
thereby allowing the tariff to become almost useless, The 
writer believes this to be a question of discivline rather 
than a valid argument against the use of the loose-leaf 
tariff. 

Any form of tariff construction that will result in a 
saving to the carrier and shipper alike is of value, and 
something to-be desired. 

H. S. WELTON, 
President, National Traffic College. 
Chicago, Sept. 17, 1912. 
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St. Louis Wool Jobbers’ Plea 


Rates on knitted woolen factory products from Chi- 
cago to Arkansas points and from St. Louis to Arkansas 
points were taken up at a hearing in St. Louis recently 
before Special Examiner Elder. 

It was stated that the present rate from Chicago to 
Fort Smith, Ark., via Memphis, was lower than from 
Chicago to Arkansas points, via St. Louis, giving Fort 
Smith jobbers an advantage over those of St. Louis. This 
discrimination has been recognized by the railroads in 
the proposed readjustment which had to be justified on 
complaint of the Arkansas interests. F. A. Leland, chair- 
man of the Southwestern Tariff Committee, representing 
the railroads, was the chief witness. 

Rates On Empty Barrels. 

Examiner Elder also heard testimony in the pro- 
posed change of classification rates on the southern and 
southwestern lines on empty barrels, which amounted 
to an approximate increase of 13 cents a hundred pounds. 
The proposed increase was opposed by St. Louis barrel 
manufacturers. 





ST. LOUIS COMPETITIVE COAL RATES. 


In the coal rate hearing of the Nashville Traffic Bu- 
reau, the Board of Trade and the local merchants against 
the Louisville & Nashville and all lines centering at Nash- 
ville, before Special Examiner Boyle last week, D. M. 
Goodwin, general freight agent of the L. & N., explained 
that in the case of the western Kentucky rate to East 
St. Louis this was an emergency rate that was estab- 
lished on account of labor troubles that had existed in 
thé Illinois coal fields, from which source St. Louis drew 
its supply of coal. It was shown that the Laclede Gas 
Co. of St. Louis carried its coal from Pittsburgh by 
water at a rate that could not be met by rail. The gen- 
eral coal rates had been established to meet an old river 
competitive rate, and there was a potential revival of 
that rate which kept the schedule in existence. River 
and keen rail competition were cited as the reasons for 
low local rates on coal. The fact was brought out that 
the Tennessee Central had already reduced its coal rate 
from $1 to 80 cents. 


New York May Take Bush Docks 


A committee has presented to the Board of Estimate 
of the City of New York a plan for the city to take over 
the Bush Terminal as part of the $30,000,000 municipal 
docks and freight terminal plant in Brooklyn. 

The committee, of which President John Purroy 
Mitchel of the board of aldermen is chairman, recom- 
mends that the management of this freight terminal be 
placed in the hands of the Bush Terminal Co., provided 
that a satisfactory contract can be worked out. Reasons 
in favor of private management as given include: 

“The advantages in efficiency and expert management 
that lie in the administration of this plant by the Bush 
Terminal Co., already widely experienced in this business, 
and under the direction of Irving T. Bush, whose experi- 
ence, ability and success as a terminal organizer are gen- 
erally recognized throughout the country. 

“The increased return in income from the property 
which may be expected from this management.” - 
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Demurrage Rules and Car Shortage 

The regular monthly meeting of the Traffic Club of 
the Indianapolis Trade Association was held Sept. 24, 
1912. The meeting was an open one and was attended 
by traffic officials of the Indianapolis lines. 

The subject for discussion was “Car Demurrage 
Rules and Their Relation to Car Shortage.” Mr. E, T. 
Kennan, auditor Indianapolis Union Railway, was the 
speaker for the evening. Among other railway officials 
who were present and took part in the meeting were 
Mr. J. W. Roberts, superintendent car service Vandalia 
Railway, Terre Haute, Ind.; E. F. Graham, agent Van- 
dalia Railway; A. A. Zion, superintendent Indianapolis 
Union Railway, and Mr. L. I. Fellows, commercial agent 
lake Erie & Western Railway, Indianapolis. 

The car demurrage rules were discussed at length, 
and the car shortage problem was taken up. Mr. H. S. 
McNeely, secretary of the club, writes to THE TRAFFIC 
Wortp that the meeting was well attended by traffic 
managers connected with the manufacturers and shippers 
of Indianapolis. The following resolution was introduced 
by Mr. W. M. Young, traffic manager of Nordyke & Mar- 
mon Co., and was adopted: 

Whereas, the attention of the shipping public has 
been directed to the fact that present conditions indi- 
cate that the transportation companies will be called 
upon to move an unusual volume of traffic during the 
coming fall and winter, probably greatly in excess of 
their facilities for handling the traffic; and, 

Whereas, this is a matter which all shippers and 
receivers are vitally interested in, 

Therefore be it resolved, that members of this asso- 
ciation and shippers and receivers in general be urged 
to render every reasonable assistance to the carriers to 
the end that the movement of all traffic may be greatly 
facilitated, and that all shippers and receivers be urged 
to release cars promptly, and that cars be loaded as 
near to their marked capacity as is consistent with the 
respective commodities, and 

Be it further resolved, that it is the sense of this 
meeting that the results sought cannot be accomplished 
without the co-operation of the carriers, and that they 
be urged to exhaust every means and to make such 
reasonable investments in motive power and such im- 
provement in terminal facilities as will insure prompt 
handling of cars while in transit, and that the secretary 
be directed to mail a copy of these resolutions to the 
local press and to the various traffic organizations and 
to officials of the lines operating in Central Freight 
Association and adjacent territory. 


Co-operative Attitude on Car Shortage 





The “traffic barometer” which was devised a short 
time ago by THE TRAFFIC WORLD to present the car sur- 
plus and shortage situation at a glance, is producing 
beneficial results. Shippers have been watching the sur- 
plus bars shorten, and the shortage bars lengthen, cor- 
responding to the figures supplied by the American 
Railway Association, and as the returns are given for 
the different territories, every shipper has been able to 
anticipate the effect on his own business. Circular let- 
ter and newspaper clippings have been sent in from all 
over the eountry, showing that companies in many lines 
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of business have taken heed of the warning of the 

“Traffic Barometer” and shaped their business policy to 

get the least possible damage from conditions which can- 

not be wholly avoided, although their ill effects can be 
greatly reduced by the adoption of a sound policy and 
particularly the cultivation of a spirit of co-operation. 

A typical circular showing how a big company has 
taken hold of the information published by THe TRaArric 

WorRLD, and done its part to pass along and emphasize 

the facts and the right spirit for dealing with them, is 

the following: 
Marsh & Truman Lumber Co., 

Timber, Railroad and Car Stock, Oak, Fir, Yellow Pine, 
Switch Ties, Cross Ties, Chicago. 

KEEP THE CARS MOVING! WHY? LOOK AT THE 
CROPS. ANTICIPATE YOUR WANTS. PLACE 
ORDERS WHILE THE CARS LAST. 

Shippers—Load cars as soon as possible after they 
have been placed. 

LOAD ALL CARS TO AS NEAR CAPACITY AS POS- 
SIBLE. 

Consignees—Hurry unloading of cars to make another 

EMPTY. 

CARS ARE BUILT FOR TRANSPORTATION, NOT FOR 
STORAGE. 

If conditions were normal we should have a car 
shortage in October. 

BUT THE CROPS ARE ABNORMAL. 

Note the reduction of surplus cars in July, 1908 to 


1912, when the crops were normal only and general busi- 
ness moderate: 


Net Surplus Reduction Net Surplus 
July 20. July 20 to Oct. 15. Oct. 16. 
ery 308,171 208,098 100,073 
LA 8 243,353 248,755 —5,740 
Se 133,301 142,125 —8,824 
BOR vew chteses 149,072 128,540 20,532 
| ee aS 68,922 ? , 


WHAT WILL YOU DO TO HELP THIS? 


WATCH THE DECREASING NET SURPLUS THIS SUMMER, 
ADFT 2b... 6 siceccees 138,881 


ae PR ree 130,094 IF IT CONTINUES, THEN WHAT? 
ee reer 116,201 FOUR REMEDIES: 

FUNC § G6... ccsceess 86,386 ORDER EARLY. 

SUNG BO. tics vsevwes 67,718 LOAD PROMPTLY. 

. ak, eres 63,024 MOVE RAPIDLY. 

9 Ae, 68,922 UNLOAD IMMEDIATELY. 
pee eee eee 56,510 DO YOUR PART. THE RAIL- 
MNEs “BGs cctavocive 43,601 ROADS WILL DO THEIRS. 


CO-OPERATION. 
LET US HELP THE RAILROADS. THEY WILL HELP 
US WITH CARS. 
HELP KEEP THE WHEELS MOVING. 
Traffic Dept. Marsh & Truman Lumber Co. 


IMPORTANCE OF CORRECT DATING, 


Traffic Commissioner Coyle of the Business Men’s 
League of St. Louis has just issued a circular to ship 
pers reiative to antedating of bills of lading and invoices. 
He says: 

“Several instances have recently come to our atten- 
tion indicating that bills of lading or invoices do not 
always show the date shipment is delivered to the car- 
rier. Your customers measure the time required to 
obtain shipments from St. Louis by comparing the date 
shown in the invoice or copy of bill of lading with the 
date shipment arrives at destination, and as the ante- 
dating of such documents reflects upon the service from 
St. Louis we again take the liberty of directing your 
attention to the foregoing.” 
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Conducted by 
CHARLES CONRADIS, 
General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau. 


In this aepartment we shall answer simple questions relating 
to the law of interstate transportation of freight. Readers 
desiring special service by requiring immediate answer may 
secure privately written answers to their inquiries by the pay- 
ment of a small fee, given on application. 

Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

Shipper May Direct Terminal Routing. Refund for Mis- 


routing Payable on Order of Commission Only. 


Chicago—“A car of coal was shipped from West Vir- 
ginia, consigned to a Chicago customer, and bill of lading 
showed full routing instructions. The initial line delivered 
the shipment to a road other than the one shown on our 
bill of lading, taking same through rate; on arrival of 
car at destination it was refused by consignee for the 
reason he could not handle same on line making delivery, 
having. no yard or even team track facilities there. The 
switching rate from that line to one specified on bill 
of lading was 40 cents a ton, less a minor absorption 
charge, but as the consignee was in urgent need of the 
coal he would not wait for this switch movement and 
bought spot coal elsewhere. We, as the shippers, were 
forced to sell the coal on a flat market at quite a discount. 
The point we wish to have answered is whether we, the 
shippers, are justified in making claim against the initial 
line account their error, for the loss we sustained, and 
requesting the railroad, should the matter be out of the 
railroad’s jurisdiction, to lay the matter before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission?” 

In’ Rule 214(b) the Interstate Commerce Commission 
held that the shipper may direct as to terminal routing 
or delivery of shipments which are to go beyond the lines 
of the initial carrier, in order to secure desired delivery 
to industries or warehouses and avoid unnecessary ter- 
minal or switching charges. That if the initial carrier 
is not willing to observe the intermediate routing instruc- 
tions of shipper it must not execute bills of lading con- 
taining such routing, and will be held responsible for 
routing shown in bill of lading. As no carrier may pay 
any refund from its published tariff charges save with 
the specific authority of the Commission, it will be neces- 
sary for you or the carrier at fault to petition the Com- 
mission for a refund. 

In so far as the damage you sustained by reason 
of the consignee’s refusal to accept shipment at wrong 
delivery point, and your forced sale of the same at a 
discount, this is a claim over which the Commission has 
no jurisdiction, and the law gives you the right to exer- 
cise the option of amicably adjusting with the carrier 
your claim against it, or of instituting an action in some 
competent court. 

x ~ 
Undercharge Claim Not Governed by Two Years’ Limi- 
tation Period. 


Iilinois—“Under date of Nov. 8, 1907, we made a 
shipment to Havana, Cuba, applying the L. C. L. rate of 
55 cents, which, according to tariffs and letter quotations 
furnished us by the railroad company, was the correct 
rate to apply. This railroad company is now presenting 
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us with an undercharge bill for $26.63 on this shipment, 
claiming that the correct rate to apply should have beep 
89 cents. We have declined to pay the additional charges, 
as, aside from the fact that we figure the correct rate 
was used, we are also of the opinion that they cannot 
come back at us after a lapse of nearly five years. There 
is a time limit in which shippers are compelled to file 
their claims, and we would like to know if there is not 
also such a law to govern the railroad company in in- 
stances of the same _ nature.” 

Assuming that the higher rate should have been ap- 
plied to the shipment in question, and that an action in 
debt or assumpsit is not barred by your state laws within 
the time mentioned the carrier’s claim is a just one and 
should be paid. The statutory period of two years pro- 
vided by the act, within which a shipper must file with 
the Commission his complaint, has no bearing upon com- 
plaints by carriers against shippers, which must neces- 
sarily be filed in some court of competent jurisdiction, 
and not with the Commission. 

* ~ * 


When Storage on Carrier’s Right-of-Way, Proper. 

Indiana.—“During the winter season a shipment of 
agricultural implements was made from our branch at 
Memphis, Tenn., to a point in Alabama. After the ship- 
ment reached its destination it was not accepted promptly, 
and storage charges accrued to the amount of about $5. 
The shipment was not stored at destination, but left 
out in the open air. As a result it became damaged to 
quite an extent. The railroad company now refuses to 
pay claim, which covers the damage, stating that after 
a thorough investigation they find ‘Property was delivered 
practically in as good condition as when received,’ and 
further states that ‘This is borne out by the fact that 
the expense bill shows no exceptions,’ and the statement 
of the agent that no complaint was made when property 
was delivered. The railroad company further state that 
in view of the fact they hold an absolutely clear receipt 
of the consignee they are not liable. We should be 
pleased to know if the carrier is liable for damage re- 
sulting from exposure as well as storage charges when 
goods were not stored at all.” 

If the shipment had actually arrived at destination 
point, and was unloaded and stored on the carrier’s right- 
of-way on account of the delivering carrier having no 
depot or warehouse at the place of destination for the 
storage of such freight, and the resultant damages ac- 
crued solely through exposure because of the storage in 
the open air, then the carrier is not liable. If, however. 
the shipment could have readily been stored in the car- 
rier’s freight depot or some public storage warehouse, and 
it is damaged by reason of the carrier’s failure to do so, 
for such failure to keep them in a safe and suitable place, 
or to store them properly, it will be liable. 

The fact that the “expense bill shows no exceptions,” 
or “that no complaint was made when property was de 
livered,” or that the delivering carrier holds “an abso- 
lutely clear receipt of the consignee,” does not necessarily 
preclude the owner of the goods from afterward proving 
that the goods were in fact damaged through negligent 


acts of the carrier. 
od * a 


Rate Should Apply According to Actual Movement. 


Georgia.—“Several shipments of fertilizer made from 
Florence, Ala., were routed via Memphis, Tenn., and rates 
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based $1.23 to Memphis, as provided in Northbound Tariff 
No. 1, I C. C. A-5, published by agent E. H. Hinton, be- 
yond Memphis rates carried in issues of connecting lines, 
Owing to the flood conditions in the Mississippi Valley, 
which closed the Memphis gateway, these shipments were 
held in the Memphis yards for a considerable period. 
Due to delay, consignees canceled their orders for the 
material and the railway was instructed to return the 
cars to Florence. The railway on the handling assessed 
freight of $3.20 per ton, which is based $1.60 per ton 
from Florence to Memphis (proper), as provided for in 
Agent Hinton’s I. C. C. A-5, and $1.60 from Memphis to 
Florence, as provided for in Agent M. P. Washburn’s 
I. C. C. 78. . Claim was filed for the difference between 
the freight assessed, of $3.20, and $1.23, which is the 
Florence to Memphis (for beyond) rate, and which would 
have applied had the movements not been interrupted 
by flood conditions. This claim has been rejected. What 
recourse, if any, have we?” 

In Rule 147, Conference Rulings, Bulletin 5, on -an 
application showing that upon the arrival of a shipment 
at junction designated in the consignor’s routing instruc- 
tions it appeared that, because of a washout on its lines, 
the connecting carrier could not accept the movement, 
whereupon the shipper assumed custody of the shipment 
and forwarded it by a water line, the Commission held 
that “the carrier must collect its legal rate to the junction 
point and cannot apply its proportion of through rate.” 
This ruling, which seems also to cover your inquiry, is 
obviously based on the ground that the shipper, by as- 
suming control of the shipment at junction point, or, as 
in your case, by instructing the carrier to return the 
goods, thereby canceled the original contract for a through 
movement, and that the rate should apply according to 
the actual movement. 


* x * 


Courts Not Inclined to Declare Valid Requests of Repe- 
tition in Telegraph Company’s Blanks. 

Florida.—“Is a telegraph company legally liable for a 
loss incurred when one or more words in a code message 
are ‘bulled?’ We sent to a customer a message in code 
quoting a price and sizes contained in a shipment. One 
of the code words giving the sizes was bulled by the 
telegraph company and when translated quoted much bet- 
ter sizes than the car contained. Consignee wired ac- 
ceptance of order on this basis. Error not discovered 
until invoice arrived and car due destination. Shipment 
was rejected by consignee claiming not as represented 
and was disposed of at heavy loss. The telegraph com- 
pany has declined our claim, stating that, on account of 
being subject to the Act to regulate commerce, they can- 
not pay our claim. They also state that the conditions 
printed on the back of the telegram plainly state that 
they are not responsible for the errors in transmission 
of words unless same are ordered repeated.” 

While there is no provision in the act prohibiting 
a telegraph company from paying such a claim, if legally 
liable, inasmuch as such a claim does not come under 
the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
yet the court decisions are not in full accord upon the 
question whether or not a stipulation in a telegraph blank 
exempting the company from liability for damages unless 
the telegram is repeated, deprives the injured party of 
his right to recover damages. Some states hold that such 
a stipulation is absolutely invalid; others hold that the 
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company is not relieved from amistake occurring through 
want of reasonable care, and a few others hold that the 
company is liable in damages only in the amount paid 
for sending the message. The statutes of several states, 
however, render nugatory such a stipulation printed on a 
company’s blanks, when the damages sustained were by 


reason of the company’s failure to correctly transmit and 
deliver a message. 


Courts to Begin Work 


The following account of the work before the courts 
and Commission the coming season is from the Wall 
Street Journal: 

On October 14 the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the Commerce Court and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will all reconvene for business after their 
summer recess. 

Peculiar interest will attach to the autumn session of 
each of these branches of the government, because it 
happens that matters of grave importance to the railroad 
and financial world are pending before each body, and 
decisions in most of them may be expected before 
Christmas. 

The Commerce Court has, among other things, the 
pipe line cases appealed from the Interstate Commission, 
the Standard Oil joining with others in protesting that 
their pipe lines are not common carriers. 

The Interstate Commission has before it another 
version of the intermountain rate cases, involving trans- 
continental rates, as well as a number of complaints of 
violations of the long and short haul clause, etc. 


Although the Supreme Court will meet on October 
14, after a two months’ recess, there will be no decisions 
rendered on that day. In fact, if it should happen that 
the President is in Washington on that day, the court, 
immediately after assembling, will adjourn in order to 
proceed to the White House to pay its respects to the 
chief executive. Should the President not be in town on 
that day, the court will receive motions for the advance- 
ment of cases, for the admission of lawyers to practice 
before it, and such other routine business as may be 
presented, and will then adjourn until the next day. 


It is possible that some decisions might be handed 
down on the following Monday, the 21st, but it would be 
almost unprecedented for the court to get down to that 
phase of its business at so early a date. It will begin 
the hearing of arguments in various cases on the 15th. 

It is rather a singular fact that there are to-day on 
the docket of the court 778 cases—the same number as 
were on the docket this day one year ago. Although this 
indicates that the court is just about in the same position 
as it was last year, so far as catching up with its work 
is concerned, attaches of the court express satisfaction, 


because they had anticipated a much larger filing of 
cases. 





When the court adjourned for the summer recess it 
had under advisement twenty-two cases, arguments upon 
which had been heard, but upon which decisions had been 
reserved. Among these are some of the greatest impor- 
tance, such as the so-called anthracite cases—United 
States vs. Reading Co., Temple Iron Co. vs. United States, 
and Reading Co. vs. United States—involving the exist- 
ence of a hard coal trust, as alleged by the government. 
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There are also the Minnesota, Missouri, Oregon, Ken- 
tucky and Arkansas rate cases, involving the rights of 
those states to fix an arbitrary railroad rate for trans- 
portation within their borders, irrespective of the effect 
of that rate upon interstate traffic. The case of the Buck’s 
Stove & Range Co., which has been before the court 
for some years, is also among those cases upon which 
an early decision may be expected. 


Among the cases, nineteen in number, which were 
assigned for hearing on argument beginning October 15, 
is that of the Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Co. vs. 
United States, which is the famous “bathtub trust” case; 
the “United States vs. Patten et al.,” which is the cotton 
“corner” case, and several cases coming up from the Com- 
merce Court, brought by the United States against the 
Union Pacific, the Union Stock Yards & Transit Co., of 
Chicago, the Chicago Junction Railway Co., etc. 


After these assigned cases have been disposed of 
there are still a number of matters in which the govern- 
ment is interested, such as three bucket-shops, three 
claims for damages because of injuries sustained because 
of alleged defective construction of levees in the Missis- 
sippi River, and the United States against the Pacific 
& Arctic Railway & Navigation Co., the alleged Alaska 
steamship trust. 


New Mix-up in Commerce Court 





The Commerce Court meets October 8 for the dis- 
position of 20 or more important commercial cases. Judge 
Archbald’s retirement leaves only four judges on active 
duty, giving a chance for an-even division. The statutes 
provide that in case of illness or other disability of any 
judge, the chief justice of the Supreme Court may ap- 
point a Circuit Court judge to fill temporarily the vacancy. 

There is some doubt whether “disability,” within the 
meaning of the statutes, includes the case of a judge 
who is under impeachment proceedings. Chief Justice 
White must determine whether he has the power to as- 
sign a judge to the court. 


The Commerce Court will be in session from October 
8 to 14, and will then take a recess for a week. It had 
been expected that the court would not meet until the 
15th, but in view of the fact that the Supreme Court will 
begin its active work on that date, and that the attorneys 
on both sides in cases pending before the Commerce 
Court are also interested in cases that are expected to 
come up in the Supreme Court during its first week, the 
earlier date has been decided upon. 


Early decisions in three cases of importance are ex- 
pected. The court has had under advisement during the 
summer two cases from the state railroad commission 
of Louisiana protesting against an order of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission prescribing class rates from 
Shreveport, La., to points in north and East Texas. Also 
the protest of the Florida East Coast Railway against the 
order of the Commission reducing the rates on citrus 
fruits and vegetables from gathering points in Florida 
to the basing point of Jacksonville when part of the 
through rate. 


In this case the growers and shippers claim that the 
railroad has fixed its rates with ‘the idea of recouping 


itself, in part, for the expense of constructing the oversea 
railroad to Key West—an extension which, they say, may 
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be very profitable to the road, but for which the shippers 
of Florida products should not be called upon to pay. 

The third case is the “new lemon rate case,” in which 
the transcontinental railroads again are protesting against 
the order of the Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
ducing the rate on lemons from California to the Bast 
from $1.15 to $1. Originally the court overruled the Com- 
mission because, it held, the latter had no right in fixing 
rates to take into consideration the question of tariffs 
on imported lemons. The Commission changed the lan- 
guage of its decision in conformity with this opinion of 
the court, but still insisted upon the reduction in rates 
to which the railroads object. 

One of the first to be argued will be the protest 
against the order of the Commission prohibiting the 
Southern Railway and others from charging higher rates 
on freight between Newport News, Va., and other points 
in certain prescribed territory, than between Norfolk, Va., 
and the same points. 

Another to be early considered is the “pre-icing”’ 
case, in which the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe appears 
as the principal contender against the order of the Com- 
mission reducing from $30 to $7.50 per car the charge for 
refrigeration of citrus fruits from California East where 
such fruits have been pre-cooled and pre-iced by the 
shipper. 

Other cases are as follows: 

The “Meeker” case to set aside the order reducing 
rates on anthracite from the Wyoming region of Penn- 
sylvania to tidewater at Perth Amboy, N. J. 

The case in which the boards of trade of Kansas 
City, Omaha and Atchison are interested, wherein the 
Commission prescribed the amount that may be paid by 
carriers as allowance or compensation for services ren- 
dered: in the elevation of grain at Kansas City and other 
Missouri River points. 

The question as to the classification of additions and 
improvements to railroad properties and their relation to 
the matter of fixing rates, in an action brought by the 
Kansas City Southern road. 

The case of Southern Railway and the Mobile & Ohio 
Railroad to set aside the order of the Commission which 
prohibits them from discriminating against various water 
lines in refusing to extend delivery at shipside rates at. 
Mobile and to issue through bills of lading on traffic des- 
tined to said water lines, while extending these privileges 
to a particular water line. 

The case of the United States as complaint against 
the Central of New Jersey to restrain it from issuing free 
passes to employes of bus lines which are not subject 
to the Act to regulate commerce, and against the Erie 
to prevent the issuance of similar passes to employes of 
water carriers. 


TO BUILD NEW ROAD. 


Application has been made to the Public Service 
Commission by the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie for authority 
to issue $750,000 of capital stock and $2,000,000 of 30- 
year 5 per cent bonds, to be used in building a new road 
to be known as the Ohio River & Northern. 

The line will run between Pittsburgh and Cleveland, 
by way of Beaver and Midland, Pa., East Liverpool, Wells- 
ville, West Point and Niles. It will connect with the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie at Beaver and the Erie at 
Liles. The tracks of the latter two roads will be used 
in entering both Pittsburgh and Cleveland. “The right 
of way for the proposed line has been practically finished. 
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DISTRIBUTION IN NEW YORK 


Plan for Overhead Freight Route to Relieve 
Congestion in Streets 





Markets, factories and warehouses will receive freight 
service to and from the great terminals of New York 
City by a new elevated railroad, if plans now prepared 
are adopted. 


Plans have been presented to the Board of Estimate 
by Calvin Tomkins, commissioner of docks. The central 
feature for Manhattan’s West Side is a four-track ele- 
vated freight railroad from Sixtieth Street to Washing- 
ton Market, about 4% miles, along the water front, with 
piers extending out into the North River. 


Along the route would be switch and yard facilities 
by which factories and warehouses could have direct 
connection with the tracks by cars, while the streets be- 
low could always be left clear for vehicular traffic. For 
immediate purposes, the water-front, Thirteenth to Forty- 
second Street, is to be devoted to float bridges, whereby 
freight cars can be delivered from floats to the elevated 
tracks. 

The logical outcome of it all, in the commissioner’s 
estimation, will be a freight tunnel under the Hudson 
from Sixtieth Street, through Union Hill and Weehawken 
to the Jersey meadows, to the westward, where all the 
railroads having terminals across the river can combine 
in a union freight yard through which they can send cars 
direct to any point in lower west Manhattan. 

Under Commissioner Tomkins’ plan the city will 
build the line, leaving the operation to a union company, 
or to the New York Central Railroad, under a contract 
which will give every other railroad absolutely fair treat- 
ment in the matter of car handling and ‘rates. 

Plans for Brooklyn contemplate a similar elevated 
structure from the foot of Fulton Street to Sixty-third 
Street or the Bay Ridge Heights. As a tunnel would be 
out of the question, a car float terminal could be con- 
structed, where the cars could be shunted directly from 
the floats to the elevated structure. 


Railway Receipts and Expenses 





As the month of July began a new fiscal year for 
the railways and also from all indications a period of 
reviving traffic, it is probable that railway returns will 
be closely watched, especially during the months of the 
presidential campaign. But the uninitiated reader, who 
tries from the newspaper reports of earnings and ex- 
penses to keep track of the business of the railways, has 
a perplexing task, for in one and the same issue of a 
newspaper he not infrequently finds statements of earn- 
ings and expenses that may refer to different periods 
separated by weeks or months, or maybe a year or more. 

The accounting departments of many of the prin- 
cipal railroad companies make up at the close of each 
week estimates of the receipts for that week and some- 
times include estimates of the expenses. These are 
primarily for the information of the officers and directors 
of the companies but are frequently sent to the news- 
papers. Thus appear estimates and cumulative estimates 
for the first, second, third and fourth weeks of each 
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month and for the entire month. These are but estimates 
in gross, and as such serve as the earliest approximate 
indications of increase or decrease in the volume of 
trafic. They are widely regarded by business men as 
a barometer of the general business of the country. From 
these estimates various finaticial newspapers frequently 
compile tables showing approximately the earnings and 
expenses of a number of roads selected as representative. 


As soon after the close of each month as practicable 
each railway company is obliged to send to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission a report of its total oper- 
ating revenues during that month with separate specifica- 
tion of the receipts from freight, passengers, mail and 
express; of its total operating expenses with separate 
specification of those incurred for maintenance of way 
and structures, maintenance of track and equipment, for 
securing traffic, conducting transportation and in general; 
of the net operating revenue; of revenue from outside 
operations; of taxes and of operating income, which is 
the amount remaining as available for rentals, interest 
on bonds, appropriations for betterments, and dividends. 

The filing of these monthly reports with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is usually not completed 
until about six weeks after the close of the month to 
which they refer. From these official reports the Bureau 
of Railway Economics, an organization maintained in 
Washington by the railways, compiles a summary of 
revenues and expenses for the month which is usually 
issued within a week after all of the reports have been 
filed. Most of the newspaper publications of earnings 
and expenses give the amounts for the different railways 
separately, the information thus presented being of espe- 
cial interest to the investor who wants to know what 
each road is doing. The compilations of the Bureau of 
Railway Economics, however, are of the collective earn- 
ings and expenses of the eastern, southern and western 
groups of railways, thus showing the ebb and flow of 
traffic for the three great sections of the country, each 
of which has its peculiar economic characteristics. These 
publications also contain comparisons of the earnings and 
expenses per mile of line, thus showing the actual trend 
of railway business, the indication of which is often 
confused in other compilations by the use of aggregates 
applying to the total mileage, which is continually in- 
creasing to a greater or less extent. The earnings and 
expenses are thus also reduced to concrete and com- 
prehensible units of measurement. 


For example, in its summary of earnings and ex- 
penses for June, 1912, the Bureau of Railway Economics 
shows that the net revenue for the month increased 
about 48 cents for each day for each mile of line over 
the net revenue of June, 1911. It shows that during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, total operating revenues 
increased $23 per mile of line, operating expenses in- 
creased $83 per mile of line, leaving a decrease in net 
revenue of $60 per mile of line. An increase of $48 in 
taxes and a decrease in net revenue from outside opera- 
tions resulted in a decrease in operating income of $112 
per mile of line for the year. This is equivalent to a 
decrease in the operating income of the 215,000 miles of 
line to which these reports have applied on the average, 
of over $24,000,000. 


The monthly report of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, issued usually about a month later than the 
summary of the Bureau of Railway Economics, presents 
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an abstract, company by company, of the monthly reports 
filed with it. 

As soon after the close of the fiscal year as is prac- 
ticable, and under penalty not later than September 30, 
each railway company is required to make to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission an elaborate report of its 
transactions for the’ year. This includes a statement in 
great detail of receipts and expenditures, of mileage, of 
locomotives and cars, of the number of employes and 
their compensation, of the capitalization and capital issues, 
of statistics as to train miles, car miles, freight traffic 
movement, ton miles, passenger miles, taxes, and of profit 
and loss. 

The statistics contained in these reports are of such 
great volume that their compilation requires several 
months, the annual report of statistics of the railways 
of the United States issued by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission not appearing as a rule until a year or more 
after the close of the year to which the statistics refer. 
It is a most valuable compendium, placing before the 
student of railway transportation the most complete avail- 
able information. The system of accounts prescribed for 
the railways by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the publicity in regard to their affairs which it has 
enforced have placed the railways in that position where 
far more is made public about their accounts and their 
affairs than is known in regard to any other industry of 
the United States or any of the state or municipal gov- 
ernments. 

In addition to all the reports that have been enumer- 
ated, each railway company makes an annual report to 
its stockholders to which many newspapers give more 
or less extended reference, and many, if not all, of the 
state railroad commissions require separate reports. 


Potato Rates From Nebraska 


When I. & S. Docket No. 141 was called at St. Paul 
on September 14, C. C. Wright, general solicitor, Chicago 
& Northwestern, stated that his understanding was that 
the rates under suspension were practically all paper 
ones, no potatoes being moved under them, the advances 
being made to put them in line with rates in the opposite 
direction. The territory covered with these advances was 
that confined to points east of the Mississippi River from 
points in Nebraska, South Dakota and Wyoming. He had 
investigated the movement and presented a statement 
showing that for the year 1911 out of the 629 cars of 
potatoes which came from the territory only 2 moved 
to a point east of the river. Most of the movements 
were decidedly local ones, the greater majority of the 
cars going to points in Iowa and Nebraska. He had found 
that apparently the supply of potatoes did not make a 
great deal of difference in the direction of the movement, 
for their record showed potatoes moving into and out 
of many of the same markets. A further investigation 
of their records, covering a number of years, had dis- 
closed no movement of potatoes at all from and to the 
points affected, and their desire was simply to put into 
effect rates which are on a par with those in the opposite 
direction, so that the lower eastbound rates which had 
originally been put in, in the hope that business would 
be developed, but which had not accomplished that result, 
would not be used in an effort to pull down the rates 
in the other direction. The earnings per ton per mile, tak- 
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ing Valentine, Neb., as an example, under the present 
rates were 8 mills, under the proposed rates 9.8 mills. 
From Cologna, 8S. D., the present rate yields 9.3 mills 
per ton per mile, and the proposed rate 10.2 mills. 


He-felt that even should there be a movement of 
potatoes from and to territories affected, these potato 
rates were not excessive, for the reason that potatoes 
always moved in the fall and winter, when there is a 
greater demand for cars. and, while potato rates as a 
rule were upon the same basis as wheat rates, the reve 
nue per car is not nearly so great, because of the neces- 
sarily smaller loading of potatoes. This smaller loading 
was made necessary because of the fact that potatoes 
would heat and quickly spoil if the cars were loaded too 
heavily. Another feature to be considered in the han- 
dling of potatoes was the fact that claims for damage 
were much more liable to arise than in the handling of 
grain.- In the extreme warm weather they would heat 
and rot, as already indicated, and in the extreme cold 
weather they would freeze. Developments in that part 
of the country had been very rapid and increases very 
gratifying to the Northwestern Railway, but the bulk of 
the business up to the present time has been into instead 
of out of it. In cold weather refrigerator cars, when 
available, are supplied for use in shipping potatoes, with- 
out extra charge, but when these are not to be had 
cars are sufficiently lined, the lining being put in by the 
shipper at his own expense. 


The question as to the relative percentage of pota- 
toes shipped in bulk and in bags being presented, Mr. 
Eyman said he was not prepared to say positively what 
proportion of the potatoes had moved in bags, but he 
thought not more than 25 per cent of them. If there 
was any movement of potatoes from this district to 
Chicago, he supposed it would take about ten days for 
the car to reach its destination. 


G. H. Crosby, freight traffic manager, C., B. & Q., 
being called, stated that their tariff No. 6989-B, I. C. C. 
10632, which was to have been effective August 20, was 
the one which had been suspended. He had caused an 
examination of their records to be made, and no move- 
ment of potatoes was shown from and to points covered 
by these increased rates. During 1910 from all of the 
territory west of the Missouri River they had originated 
785 cars of potatoes; during 1911, 935 cars, and during 
1912, 448 cars. These years were fiscal and not calendar. 
Practically every one of these 2,200 cars went to nearby 
points; their. records showed absolutely no movements 
which would» have been affected by the increase of rates 
These proposed increases were at no time figured more 
than the combination of locals. 

E. H. Wood, freight traffic manager, Union Pacific, 
stated that their ‘situation in reference to these potato 
movements was very similar to that of the other lines 
and that during the last three calendar years put three 
ears had moved which would have been affected by this 
proposed increase in rates. All of the movement on their 
line had been either a local one or a movement to lawer 
Missouri River points. He called attention to the fact 
that while potatoes were usually carried on the basis 
of the wheat rates, and wheat could be loaded to the full 
marked capacity of the cars, their minimum on potatoes 
from May 1 to October 1 was 24,000 pounds and from 
October 1 to May.1, 30,000, and the loading was usually 
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but little in excess of the minimum. He had had no 
specific complaint as to the difference between the east- 
bound fates and the westbound rates on potatoes, but 
his attention having been called to this discrepancy by 
some of their line’s connections, an investigation was 
made. As westbound rates are upon the wheat basis, and 
could not well be put lower, and as their investigation 
showed the eastbound rates to be abnormally low, and 
there being practically no movement of potatoes under 
them, it was decided to raise the latter. 

It was at this point suggested that perhaps instead 


of raising the eastbound rates, simply to protect the west- 
pound rates, it might be just as well to cancel the east- 
bound rates altogether, inasmuch as there had been no 
movement under them. The witness stated that, so far 
as their line was concerned, that arrangement would be 
perfectly satisfactory. 

He said that the basis of the westbound rates was 
class C from Chicago to the Missouri River, plus 85 per 
cent of class C beyond. The Colorado rate to the Mis- 
souri River is 35 cents, and this is a blanket rate. This 
blanket rate had been given, however, because of the 
fact that there had been at different times a heavy move- 
ment of potatoes from Colorado to the Missouri River. 

Mr. Eyman, being recalled, stated that the present 
westbound rates to Nebraska were put in in 1903. 

R. G. Brown, assistant general freight agent, C., R. I. 
& P., stated that, so far as their line was concerned, the 
increases would only involve 9 stations, all of which are 
in the state of Nebraska, the increases being to St. Louis, 
Peoria, Chicago and St. Paul. Their line had carried no 
potatoes under the old rates and their increase was 
attempted simply to remedy the condition which would 
be the cause of complaint by comparison, and, even though 
there might be a movement under the proposed rates, 
these were by no means excessive, for, while the old 
rates yielded from 8.8 mills per ton per mile to 1.06 
cents per ton per mile, the new ones would yield from 
8.09 mills to 1.19 cents, 


U. J. Powell, rate clerk for the Nebraska State Rail- 
road Commission, filed a number of exhibits tending to 
show that instead of the eastbound rates being increased 
to correspond with the westbound rates, the westbound 
rates should have been’ decreased to a parity with the 
eastbound rates. 


These exhibits figured per ton per mile earnings under 
the old rates, running from 8.51 mills per ton per mile 
to 14.66 mills per ton per mile, and it was felt that this 
was sufficiently high when the value of the commodity 
was taken into consideration. 


In further substantiation of this claim, one exhibit 
showed how Nebraska traffic was divided, how far hauled, 
the average per ton per mile, the average earnings per ton 
per mile on all interstate freight originating in Nebraska, 
and the average earnings per ton per mile on all inter- 
state «traffic carried through Nebraska. He stated, how- 
ever, that, so far as he knew, the Nebraska commission 
had never had any complaint in reference to these pro- 
posed eastbound potato rates, but that it had been com- 
plained to, with reference to the westbound rates, and he 
had called the complainants’ attention to the discrepancy 
between the two. Neither the protestants nor the car- 
riers care either to argue orally or brief this case, and it 
was therefore considered as being ready for submission 
to the Commission upon the evidence already introduced. 
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Export Trade and Shipping 





The American Manufacturers’ Export Association met 
at New York last week. President W. B. Campbell of 
Cincinnati said that the membership of the association 
manufactures and directly exports 12 per cent of the 
total manufactured products exported from the country. 


Speaking of the association’s investigation of the 
foreign freight question and more particularly of foreign 
shipping, Mr. Campbell said: 


“We now know that there is a combination among 
the deep sea carriers, and many men believe that this 
combination is exacting an unjust and unwarranted 
amount for its services in delivering our products abroad. 
It is undoubtedly true that, justly or unjustly, freight 
rates have advanced, and this is undoubtedly affecting 
badly our American export trade. 

“Assuming that this combination is arbitrarily fixing 
rates it must be practically admitted that legislation 
such as can be obtained is practically useless to lower 
them. The combination is only indirectly connected with 
American business and is practically unamenable to 
American law. Almost all of the combinations in this 


combine are foreign ones and affect us as they touch 


our shores at the ports.” 


Mr. Campbell said that in order to get better rates 
for American shippers it was necessary to go outside of 
legislation and to attack the combination on the basis 
of competition. 


Assuming that 90 per cent of the total goods for 
export are in the hands of a half dozen railroads before 
they are shipped abroad, Mr. Campbell said, the rail- 
roads constitute the hope of the shippers in forcing fair 
and equitable rates if some way can be worked out to 
use the aggregated freight as a unit to bring the ship 
combination to terms. 


Mr. Campbell said that the only railroad lines which 
do not take an interest in steamship rates and their 
justness and fairness are the railroads of the East. Hach 
Southern road touching the gulf is continually investing 
in steamship lines coming into their ports, and the west- 
ern roads have traffic agreements with the lines sailing 
west and south, solicit freight for them and take an 
interest in their rates to see that they are competitive. 


W. <A. Schumacher, general traffic manager of 
United Fruit Co., announces that the §. S. Frutera will 
sail Friday, October 4, from Pier 33, Bast River, hand- 
ling freight for Belize, B. H., Puerto Cortez, S. H., and 
Puerto Barrios, Gautemala. Shipping permits should be 
secured at room 1637, 17 Battery place, before making 
delivery of freight. No freight received on sailfnmg day. 


EXTENDS EFFECTIVE DATE, 


The Commission has extended the effective date in 
regard to the rates prescribed by it on the first four 
classes in the complaint of the Medford Traffic Bureau 
against the Southern Pacific, from August 1 to November 
1, The first order, made on January 9, placed the effect- 
ive date on July 15, which was afterward modified to 
August 15. The order affects practically every rate be- 
tween intermediate Oregon and intermediate California 
points, so as to require much work in the preparation 
for the changes. 
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Official Classification Changes 





A meeting of the Official Classification Committee 
will be held at 143 Liberty street, New York, Tuesday, 
Oct. 15, 1912, at 10-a. m., for consideration of subjects 
enumerated in Docket No. 12 and such other matters as 
may be presented. 

Preliminary hearing will be held in the rooms of 
the Central Freight Association, rooms 2246 and 2248 
Transportation building, Dearborn and Harrison streets, 
Chicago, Ill., on Wednesday, Oct. 2, 1912, at 10 a. m. 
The proposed changes are set forth in Docket No. 12. 
issued by the Official Classification Committee, O. F. 
Levenberg, secretary, 143 Liberty street, New York. 

Two hundred and forty subjects are included in the 
docket, included in which are rules 5 (A), 12 and 15 (B) 
(C) (D) and (E). Some of the commodities listed: 
Automobile bodies, babbitt metal scrap, baling presses, 
corrugated sheet steel barrels, block tin, bottles, packing 
boxes, burlaps, candy, carpets, carts, building cement, 
cigars, condensed milk, domestic wines, elevating machin- 
ery, raw furs, varnish, carbonating machines, refrigerators 
and wall paper. 





NORTH DAKOTA COMMISSION MEETING. 


The North Dakota board of railroad commissioners 
will hold a meeting in Grand Forks October 1, 2 and 3, the 
purpose being to dispose of the business that has ac- 
cumulated during the past three months, or since the 
last quarterly meeting. Under the North Dakota law, 
four sessions are held each year, being at Grand Forks, 
Fargo, Minot and Carrington, in addition to which are 
the sessions held from time to time in Bismarck. 

During the Grand Forks meeting in October there 
will be further consideration of the express rate question, 
recently raised at a special hearing conducted by the 
commission. There are also a number of complaints con- 
cerning minor railroad matters, which will be given 
attention. 





Southern Classification Chaos 





There seems to be little or no hope of coming to an 
understanding with regard to Southern Classification No. 
39, the effective date of which was postponed by the 
carriers to October 1. The conferences that have been 
going on in Washington between the classification com- 
mittee, representatives of state railroad commissioners 
and shippers have come to an end without the sign of 
an understanding, either as to the points in distinct issue 
or the possibility of limiting the number of disputed 
points. 

The matter is in about as chaotic a condition as 
that which prevails with regard to Western Classification 
No. 51. 

The intimation at the July conference that a failure 
to come to an understanding was due to the intractability 
of the L. & N. people is misleading, in that the views 
of the L. & N. people are not more at variance with 
those of shippers and state railroad commissioners than 
those of others concerned in the effort to produce a new 
classification. 

Since the further exchange of views, the differences 
created by the views of parties other than the L. & N. 
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are not to be overlooked, and, in fact, the list of differ- 
ences extends, as one of the conferees said, “from A to 
izzard.” If there were more characters in that list they 
would all be needed to indicate the points on which the 
disagreements rest. The Commission will probably have 
to take up the matter more formally than has been dore 
hitherto, and unless the carriers themselves provide for 
a further postponement of the effective date, the chances 
are that the Commission will be forced to issue a sus- 
pension order’ so as to give itself time to make further 
inquiry. 


Improving Express Service 





In an article in “The Messenger,” a publication of 
the Wells-Fargo Express Co., J. W. Newlean, controller, 
expresses pleasing views of the effects of the new system 
of express labels which went into effect on September 1. 
He says: “Upon the correct waybilling of the shipment 
and the attachment to the package of the waybill label 
will depend the prompt and sure transportation and de- 
livery to the correct destinaion and consignee. 

“The full importance of this part of the new methods 
will be realized when it is considered that the waybill 
label is a complete copy of the waybill, and when at- 
tached to the package should vouch safe, prompt and 
eorrect delivery. It makes possible the immediate for- 
warding to correct destination of a stray shipment; and 
it permits of the preparation of a substitute waybill, com- 
plete in every particular, which really constitutes the 
restoration of the original waybill, which may have be- 
come separated from the shipment and perhaps lost. 

“Error or omission on the part of the company or 
its employes constitutes a benefit of the doubt to the 
public. ‘Prepaid’ packages force free delivery. No label 
upon a package means free delivery pending investigation. 
Yellow labels, waybills, delivery sheets, etc., indicate pre- 
paid shipments. White are for collect shipments, 

“The primary merit of the new plan is that it makes 
a complete and continuous record of every shipment and 
affords opportunity for check and correction of any de- 
ficiency or omission by every employe through whose 
hands it passes, from origin to destination. This should, 
to a large extent, eliminate the human factor, increase 
efficiency and pacify, protect and promote the interest of 
the public.” 


WASHINGTON INTRASTATE RATES UPHELD. 


Federal Judge Cushman has decided that the intra- 
state freight rates recently established by the Public 
Service Commission of the state of Washington are law- 
ful. Suits were filed several months ago by the Northern 
Pacific and the Great Northern asking that the Public 
Service Commission be restrained from enforcing the new 
rates. 


MISSISSIPPI SAND AND GRAVEL RATES. 

A restraining order by the United States District 
Court, equity division, has been issued against the- Mis- 
sissippi Railroad Commission to restrain it from putting 
into operation its recently published freight rates on 
sand and gravel over the Illinois Central and the Yazoo 
& Mississippi Valley lines. The fina] hearing is set for 
the first Monday in November, at Jackson,. Judge Niles 
presiding. 
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NEW ZEALAND RAILWAYS 


Capitalized at More Per Mile, They Have a 
Carrying Efficiency of Less Than 
One-fifth 


By SLASON THOMPSON.* 








What are the cold facts about the government owned 
railways of New Zealand compared with the privately 
owned railroads of the United States? 

In the September issue of Pearson’s Magazine its 
readers were treated to what purported to be an unbiased 
statement of “plain facts” by Mr. Charles Edward Russell, 
whose attitude has always been one of frank and rapid 
hostility to American railways. 

Their vast extent, their enormous capitalization aud 
their “plush and nickel plate” equipment had gotten on 
his nerves, and he was haunted by the memory of a trip 
in a rattle-trap car that leaped from rai' to rail a few 
years ago in the Dakotas. 

From as frankly a pro-American railway point of 
view, let us view the contrasts between the railways of 
New Zealand and those of the United States. Of course, 
it is very much like comparing a minnow to a leviathan. 
The vast difference is only faintly expressed by the con- 
trast in the communities they serve and the physical 
provisions made to handle the passenger and freight traffic 
of the two countries. The contrast may be tabulated thus: 


STATEMENT OF RAILWAY CONDITIONS IN NEW ZEA- 
LAND AND THE UNITED STATES. 


Ratio 
New Zealand. United States. to 1. 
Area—square miles ........ 04,471 3,026,789 29 
Population (1911) ......... 1,055,640 93,792,509 89 
Miles of railway line, 1911. 2,742 243,229 89 
Miles of all track........... 3,364 362,710 108 
GORE catindartleh 460 s0ccias nce 3 ft. 6 in. 4 ft. 8% in. al 
Number of locomotives..... 47 65,327 137 
Number of passenger cars.. 1,166 49,818 43 
Number of freight cars.... 18,036 2,309,517 128 
Freight cars carrying ca- 

PaCi€ty (TOMS) ...ccceccoses 142,779 80,934,856 567 
Capital cost (1911)......... $148,032,730 a$15,130,378,783 102 
Capital cost per mile of 

Ge Su sosuhevactvertes<'e 44,005 41,715 
Miles of line per 100 square 

SN itn tas xuh< cw We bane ss 2.62 8.03 3 


Population per mile of line. 


"385 385 
a. This would be $20,000,000,000 if it included the hundreds 
of millions returned to American railways out of earnings dur- 
ing the past fifty years for additions and betterments. 


- In this table the disparity in conditions varies all 
the way from 29 to 1 in the matter of area to 137 and 128 
to 1 in the provision of locomotives and freight cars, re- 
spectively. But these tremendous differences numerically 
do not begin to measure the true contrasts. Where Amer- 
can locomotives outnumber the New Zealand engines 137 
to 1, by reason of their greater weight and power, they 
surpass them more than 250 to 1 in tractive capacity. 
In the case of freight cars, American cars have an av- 
erage carrying capacity of 37 tons to slightly over 8 tons 
per New Zealand freight cars. 

Even in the matter of rails, the difference is not con- 
fined to the gauge, but extends to the rails themselves. 
Mr, Russell speaks of the New Zealand rails as being 70 
pounds to the yard and “as standard and heavy enough 
for the light cars.” But he fails to note that less than 
one-third of the mileage is laid with 70-pound rails and 
over two-thirds is laid with 56-pound rails or under. No 
less than 236 miles of line, or one-twelfth of the total, are 





*Rep ply to Charles Edward Russell’s article on ‘““‘The New 


Zealand Attruistic Railway,” in Pearson’s Magazine for Septem- 
er. 
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laid with 40-pound rails, of which 99 miles is iron. In 
the report of the minister of railways for 1911 we read 
that during the year, “One hundred miles of main line 
track were laid with 70-pound steel rails and 40 miles 
of branch line with 53-pound steel rails taken out of the 
main line.” This is said to “constitute a record.” At 
such a rate it will take a quarter of a century to convert 
the New Zealand railways to a safe 70-pound standard. 

But Mr. Russell is inclined to overlook some ghort- 
comings in these miniature lines, because “railroading is 
not very old in New Zealand, for the first line (a few 
miles long) was not opened until 1863.” 

Well, railroading is not any older in seventeen states 
in the Union, ten of which, having each, today, a greater 
mileage than New Zealand, were without a mile of rail- 
way in 1860. It may be intereting to compare tne record 
of their area, population and railway with those of New 
Zealand: 


STATEMENT OF TEN STATES WITH NO RAILWAYS IN 


1860. 

Area Miles of Population 
square Population Railway per mile 
miles. 1910. 1910, of line. 

COSMO © Sock ckke we o8 a 103,948 799,024 5532 144 
NN! Cn igs Wo Ws weve 82,158 1,690,949 9006 189 
Minnesota ........... 84,682 2°075,708 8668 239 
Montana (a) ........ 146,572 376,053 4207 90 
POCO. 00 vcecececee 77,520 1,192,214 6067 196 
North Dakota ....... 70,837 577,056 4201 136 
Oklahoma (a) ....... 70,057 1,657,155 5980 277 
South Dakota ....... 77,615 583,888 3947 148 
Washington (a) .... 69,127 1,141,990 4875 228 
New Mexico (a). . 122,634 327,306 3032 108 
New Zealand ....... 104,431 1,055,640 2742 385 


(a) Were without a mile of railway until after 1870. 

The last column in this table proves that American 
states which were without railway mileage in 1860, as 
was New Zealand, are to-day, through private ownership, 
provided with from 50 to 300% more railway mileage per 
inhabitant than that paradise of government ownership. 

Moreover, railway construction, which in the United 
States for twenty years has kept pace with the population, 
shows a decided tendency in New Zealand to lag behind 
it. Where there were 357 New Zealanders to one mile 
of railway in 1899, the number had increased to 385 in 
1911. 

With no material change in the character of con- 
struction, the cost per mile of New Zealand railways has 
risen from $39,245 in 1899, to $53,615 in 1911. This is 
characteristic of government-owned railways the world 
over, where cost of operation is kept down by charging 
all additions, betterments and replacements incidental to 
operation to capital account. In New Zealand the result 
of this policy has been that during the last twelve years 
the capital cost of the railways has been increased by 
$66,000,000, with only” an increase of 652 miles of line 
to show for it. In other words, these 652 additional miles 
of three-foot-six railway have cost over $100,000 per mile. 

Aside from the evidence of civilization and progress 
shown in the relative statistics of mileage and equipment, 
the final test of the respective merits of railway systems 
is to be found in the record of services performed at rea- 
sonable rates in connection with their income accounts. 
This is shown in the following summary, compiled from 
Official reports: 

STATEMENT OF PUBLIC SERVICE AND INCOME ACCOUNT 
OF THE RAILWAYS OF NEW ZEALAND AND THE 


UNITED STATES FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
MARCH 31 AND JUNE 30, 1911. 


RESPECTIVELY. 
Ratio to 1 
New Zealand. United States. in N. Z. 
Passengers carried ......... 11,200,613 


997,409,882 89 


Passengers carried 1 mile.. 33,201,694,699 


- No data 





Tons of freight carried...... 5,555,292 1,781,637,954 321 
Tons of freight carried 1 mile No data 253,783,701,839 oa 
Revenue from passengers... .$5,521,470 $657,638,291 119 
Revenue from freight....... 9,805,390 1,925,950,887 196 
Other transportation revenue 2,144,045 206,172,491 96 
Total transportation revenue.17,470,905 2,789,761, 669 159 


Operating expenses ......... 11,516,860 1,915,054,005 166 
MES Ohi as dele dae edeecbsecceed None 108,309,512 04s 
NO ween bb seek te 5,954,045 766,398,152 128 
Per cent on net capital cost. 4.02 5.06 oad 
Per cent actual cost......... 4.02 3.98 “Sw 
eee 8,141,075  a1,221,852,647 145 
Earnings per train mile..... $2.05 $2.24 ¥en 
Operating expenses per train 

Aa a ce thd ns 2066 hate ¢ 1.35 1.48 
Net earnings per train mile. -70 -76 


a. 1910—Not available for 1911. 

The concluding figures, giving the train-mile results 
for the two countries, are a conclusive and convincing 
refutation of the claimed superiority of New Zealand rail- 
ways to American, either in service rendered or economic 
results. 


This is so because a train mile in the United States 
represents the movement of as many passengers and four 
times as many tons one mile in the United States as in 
New Zealand. The average trainload in the United States 
in 1911 is reported by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission as 383 tons. The New Zealand railways have nut 
the rails, cars or power to handle a maximum of 100 tons 
per train. 


Precisely what are the average receipts per passenger 
mile in New Zealand, it is impossible to say, because the 
government statistics carefully avoid giving passenger- 
mile statistics. More than 80 per cent of the passengers 
ride in second-class coaches, admittedly unfit for long 
journeys, as the following paragraph from the official re- 
port indicates: 


“Arrangements have been made for improving the 
seating accommodations in the ordinary second-class cars 
running on long-distance trains, the intention being to 
substitute chair seats for the longitudinal seats with which 
many of the second-class cars are at present provided.” 


In another part of the report it is stated that “Sat- 
isfactory progress has been made in equipping cars with 
lavatory accommodations, cushioned seats in second-class 
compartments, etc.” So it would seem that Mr, Russell’s 
prejudices against “plush and nickel plate” and other 
insignia of the amelioration of the discomforts of railway 
travel are not shared by the New Zealand officials, who 
are amenable to popular demands. 

As a matter of fact, the bulk of passenger traffic on 
New Zealand railways is more nearly comparable with 
our suburban electric car travel. The special rates are 
made for distances within 20 miles. The schedule fares 
start at 6 and 4 cents for the first mile, “first and secund 
class,” and run from that up to $11.15 and $6.06, respect- 
ively for 500 miles, the longest distance in the schedule 
of fares. From these rates there are special commutation 
and discriminating fares, made at the option of the gov- 
ernment, running down as low as half a cent a mile sec- 
ond class. But there are first class commutation tickets 
in the United States sold for less, and one can ride nearly 
30 miles on a Chicago street car superior to the New 
Zealand. second-class car, for a nickel, or one-sixth of a 
cent a mile. 

Freight Rates. 


In regard to freight rates; these are undoubtedly from 
two to three times higher in New Zealand than in the 
United States. Mr. Russell would have the readers of 
Pearson’s believe that “freight transportation in New 
Zealand is like postage stamps,” which is not true in any 
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essential particular. Postagestamp transportation is 
measured by weight and four classes, disregarding dis 
tance. Freight transportation in New Zealand is per mile 
of distance, divided into thirteen classes, subject to all 
sorts of local and special regulations, in which “Owners 
risk” figures to an enviable extent from the American 
railway point of view. There are different rates for four 
wheel and bogie trucks, the maximum load for each being 
prescribed, with exceptions, and the official red book of 
rates is a volume-of over 100 pages, a large proportion of 
which is devoted to local rules and special exceptions. 
Ignoring all these conditions and complications, the 
official classified freight tariff of New Zealand affords 
the following figures in comparison with those for similar 
goods and distances in the tariff of one of the roads lead 
ing out of Chicago, whose classification averages highe: 
than that prevailing on eastern roads: 
COMPARISON OF FREIGHT TARIFFS IN NEW ZEALAND 


AND THE UNITED STATES. 


New Zealand United States 
per 100 lbs. per 100 Ibs. 


100 Miles. 400 Miles. 100 Miles. 400 Miles 
Dry Goods ........ $0.53 $1.10 $0.19 $0.45 
Bees Foes oe .44 .80 12 27 
Provisions . ...csccee ) 86 .65 .08 -20 
RRR ee 35 -65 12 27 
PEK no cin nedcld Bhs ve (a) (a) 13 .32 
Iron Castings ..... .28 .57 .09 -27 
Grain and Flour.... .11 .24 -06 14% 
Hay and Straw.... .07 .22 -07 .20 
CEE | ave Wh a'ske@ 6 w'en's .09 20 09% .23 
RED Biideccaes « 14 .30(e) -04 10% 
De a enna bab oe ll .26(f) .03 12% 
| Se eae rr 08 22 se’ 
(a) Less-than-carload lots. 


(b) Imported, 

(c) Native. 

(d) Native Brown. 
(e) Bituminous, 
(f) Anthracite, 


Furniture in packing cases takes the same rate as 
dry goods in New Zealand, and in furniture vans it is 
classed with sugar. In all cases it is at the “owner’s risk’ 
and the ominous initials “O. R.” follow nearly all rates 
in favored New Zealand. 

There is one regulation in the official goods tarnf 
of New Zealand that American railway traffic officials 
would fain incorporate in their schedules. It reads: 

“The department will not be responsible for loss of 
or damage to goods arising from their being insufficiently 
protected or packed.” 

Under government ownership the burden of proof 1s 
always on the shipper, and the department dictates the 
terms. Under private ownership the burden of proof is 
always on the carrier, and the shipper has the ears of 
the court or commission. 

The loss and damage bill of the railways of the United 
States in 1911 was over $34,000,000, or more than double 
the. gross annual earnings of New Zealand railways. 

The taxes paid by the American railways in 1911 
would absorb the net earnings of the New Zealand rail 
ways for twenty years. 

Between 1897 and 1911 the public debt of New Zealand 
increased from $222,000,000 to $405,000,000, or from $315 
to $384 per head. Only its connection with the “Old Lady 
of Threadneedle Street’ enables New Zealand to keep its 
head above the sea of financial embarrassment into which 
its investment in public utilities has plunged it. Its rail- 
ways are among its best investments, but the people who 
have to use them are not particularly proud of them. The 
American public would not stand them*for a month. 

Built and equipped on the New Zealand standard, it 
would take American railways five years to handle one 
year’s traffic. 


. 
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NEW ORLEANS DEMURRAGE 


—— 


Charges on Export Lumber from This Port 
Subject of Complaint Just Drawn 





The long-standing dispute between the railroads, the 
steamship lines and the lumber exporters about demur- 
rage on export lumber moving through New Orleans is 
to be brought before the Interstate. Commerce Commis- 
sion by the lumber exporters, if they can find a way. 
They have drawn up a complaint, and the only question 
is as to whether the Commission will receive it. 

Tariffs abolishing through bills of lading and thereby 
imposing demurrage charges are to become effective Octo- 
ber 15. The exporters protested against the tariffs, but 
thus far there has been no indication that the Commis- 
sion has any thought of postponing the effective date. 

The exporters think the cancelation of the provision 
for through bills of lading is a discrimination against the 
lumber trade. If it is not a discrimination against that 
trade, then they think it is a discrimination against New 
Orleans, and one that will wipe out the export lumber 
trade of that port. 

At present there are no demurrage charges. The 
ailroads can secure the release of their equipment by 
having the lumber unloaded on the docks without any 
cost to themselves for storage. The exporters, if they 
cannot make out a case of discrimination, are willing 
to have the Commisison arbitrate and allow it to arbi- 
trate and say what proportion of the expense of holding 
lumber shall be borne by them, what part by the rail- 
roads and what part the ship lines. The latter flatly 
refused to even think of bearing any part of the charge. 





Rio Grande to Standardize Gauge 





Announcement has just been made by President Bush 
and Vice-President Brown that at a recent meeting of the 
board of directors of the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad 
Co., New York City, it was decided to standard-gauge the 
present narrow-gauge line over Marshall Pass, between 
Salida and Montrose, Colo. This involves widening the 
gauge from three feet to four feet eight and a half inches 
for a distance of 136 miles, at a cost of approximately 
$2,000,000. 

From 1883 to 1890 transcontinental trains of the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande were operated over Marshall Pass, but 
in the year last mentioned the standard-gauge line by 
way of Tennessee Pass and Glenwood Springs to Grand 
Junction was constructed, and since then through trains 
have been operated over the latter route and the Marshall 
Pass narrow-gauge line has been reserved especially for 
tourists and sightseers and such local freight as originates 
in the narrow-gauge territory. 

The Marshall Pass route, famed the world over for 
its scenic attractions, crosses the continental divide at 
an altitude of 10,856 feet, and the new standard-gauge line 
will cross at the same elevation and preserve the many 
scenic attractions of the old route. 

Marshall Pass, by reason of being the first, is per- 
haps the best known crossing of the continental divide. 
This comparatively low pass was discovered in 1871 by 
Lieutenant W. L. Marshall, at that time attached to the 
Geological Survey, now a brigadier-general of the United 
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States Army, retired, and a resident of Washington, D. C. 
The pass was named after Lieutenant Marshall. 

The decision of the directors to appropriate so large 
a sum of money was arrived at in order properly to take 
care of the rapidly increasing transcontinental traffic 
augmented by the opening of the Western Pacific Railway, 
the Pacific coast extension of the Denver & Rio Grande, 
as well as to take care of the enormous tonnage in fruit, 
coal, grain, cattle and ore traffic being developed on the 
western slope of the Rocky Mountains in Colorado, and 
thereby increase the road’s transportation facilities by 
having two standard-gauge lines through the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

A large engineering force is now in the field, making 
surveys and rectifying the alignment of such portions of 
the narrow gauge as are unsuitable for standard-gauge 
operation on account of the curvature. These surveys 
are being rapidly made, and when completed contract 
will be let for the new work. An order will be placed 
in the very near future for a large number of heavy steel 
bridges, which will be required to take the place of the 
present structures, which are adapted for narrow-gauge 
equipment. 

It is anticipated that the work will be completed 
within the next twelve month, in ample time to move the 
1913 fruit and potato crops of the Uncompahgre and 
North Fork valleys in Colorado. 

When the new Marshall Pass line is completed the 
Denver & Rio Grande will have two standard-gauge main 
lines through the Rocky Mountains between Denver and 
Salt Lake City, one by way of Tennessee Pass, Glenwood 
Springs and Grand Junction, and the other over Marshall 
Pass, through the Black Canon of the Gunnison, by way of 
Montrose, Delta and Grand Junction. 


SOUTHERN LUMBER ADVANCE SUSPENDED. 


By order entered September 16, Investigation and 
Suspension Docket No. 115, the Confmission has further 
suspended from September 28 until March 28, advances 
in rates by carriers for the transportation of lumber 
and articles taking lumber rates from stations on the 
Alabama Great Southern Railway, and other points, to 
St. Louis, and other points, which were originally sus- 


pended by the Commission’s order of May 29 in the same 
docket. 


VOLUNTARILY RESTORE RATES. 


Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 75 will not 
give the Commission any great concern, because the 
railroads that proposed increasing class and commodity 
rates from Cincinnati to points on the Carolina, Clinch- 
field & Ohio on September 20 notified Special Examiner 
Elder that they had decided to give up their plans for 
increasing their revenues in that way. On that state- 
ment the hearing set down for that date was postponed, 
without date, to enable the ¢H?riers to cancel the sus- 
pended tariff and take such other routine steps as may 
be necessary to restore the situation existing prior to 
the filing of the new class and commodity tariffs. 


FAST FREIGHT TRAINS FROM ST. LOUIS. 


The Wabash traffic department is advising St. Louis 
shippers that freight train No. 95, leaving St. Louis at 
6:09 p. m., which has been arriving at Kansas City at 
1 p. m. the next day, will arrive there at 9:30 a. m., 
which will afford delivery the next day instead of second 


. 
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day. The shortening up of the time on this train is in 
accordance with shippers’ wishes, and it will be of great 
interest to all St. Louis shippers. 

The Illinois Central traffic department advised that it 
has established express- service on train 201, leaving St. 
Louis at 1:30 p. m. It will not undertake to handle 
local business destined to points between St. Louis and 
Cairo. The space at command is limited to that terri- 
tory which needs the service most, which, generally 
speaking, is all of the district south of Cairo. Points 
between St. Louis and Cairo are already well served by 
other trains. 


Chicago Union Field Day 


Every member of the C. T. A. and of the Chicago 
Traffic Club should be present at the White Sox ball park 
on Tuesday, October 1. Why? Because it is the first 
time in the history of Chicago transportation clubs that 
a meet of this kind has been arranged. The C. T. A. 
boasts that it has never failed in any undertaking and 
will not allow the Traffic Club to outnumber it in attend- 
ance at this meet. The general agents have all decided 
to attend and it is the feeling among them that their 
offices shall practically be closed on Tuesday afternoon— 
that is, they will allow their force to attend if they so 
desire (General agents, be good fellows, tell your men 
to go). Next year the committee says it will arrange the 
affair early and will try and have it a general holiday, 
and on a Saturday, but this year must make the best 
of it, as they could only get the park on Tuesday. Every 
man who can run or drive a golf ball should enter. 

This will be a day for the ladies, so bring yours and 
invite your friends, 

There will be many novel features pulled off which 
have not been announced. Big surprises. Don’t miss it. 





SUSPENDS GRAIN ADVANCES. 

By order dated September 19, the Commission sus- 
pended until January 18 Supplement No. 6 to C. & N. W. 
I, C. C., No. 7346, effective September 20, and Supple- 
ment No. 106 to Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paull I. C. C. 
No, A-9945, effective October 20. These supplements con- 
tain advances in rates on grain between points in Iowa 
and Chicago and other points running from 3-10 to 8-10 
cents per 100 pounds. For instance, the present rate 
on wheat from Mason City, Ia., to Chicago is 14% cents, 
while the new rate is 15 cents. 


Hay Lighterage at New York 


By order entered September 24, I. & S. Docket No. 
164, the Interstate Commerce Commission has suspended 
from Oct. 1, 1912, until Jan. 29, 1913, certain items con- 
tained in Supplements Nos, 1 and 2 to N. Y. C. & H. R. 
I. C. C. No. B-17267, which eliminate existing privileges 
in respect to the lighterage of hay within New York 
Harbor. 

N. ¥. C. & H. R. maintains a warehouse at Thirty- 
third street, New York, and it has been its practice for 
a number of years by published tariffs to bring hay to 
its warehouse, permit inspection thereof by purchaser 
and then lighter same to any points within New York 
Harbor limits, ne charge being imposed for storage of 
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hay in warehouse. The items which have been sus- 
pended eliminate the delivery within New York lighter- 
age limits by lighter or float of hay and straw handled 
in warehouse, except to certain designated stations on 
es. a. OO. = ee 


Postpones the Effective Date 





The Commission, late on September 23, postponed the 
effective date of its order in the Newport News case to 
October 20, thereby making it unnecessary for Judge 
Hunt of the Commerce Court to grant a hearing on the 
application of the carriers for a temporary injunction. 

The court is to begin its October term on October 
8, so that it is believed there will be ample time for con- 
sideration of the matter on its merits. 

Postponement of the effective date is a much better 
way of handling an order that is going to be taken to 
the Commerce Court, for the reason that it does away 
with the complication of a temporary stay. The Com- 
mission is given the right to appeal from a temporary 
injunction, but by postponing the effective date of an 
order the necessity for taking an appeal from anything 
other than a final decree is obviated. Besides, postponing 
the effective date keeps the order alive for two years 
from the time the permanent injunction is granted. 

It also removes any incentive there might be on the 
part of a carrier to delay the subject to the extent of 
the power of a clever lawyer. Nothing is gained by 
dawdling, because the postponement of the effective date 
keeps any part of the life of the order from being eaten 
up by court preliminaries. 


Suspends New Transit Rules 





By order entered September 16, Investigation and Sus- 
pension Docket No. 113, the Commission has further sus- 
pended, from September 28 until March 28, new 
milling-in-transit regulations at certain stations on the 
Chicago & Northwestern and Chicago, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Omaha railways, which were suspended by its 
order of May 28 in the same docket. 


Erb Sees Car Shortage 


Newman Erb is back in New York from another 
western trip over the Ann Arbor and the Minneapolis 
& St. Louis, during which he found fine crops and car 
shortage of serious proportions, owing to prospective 
bumper crop. 

Dealers, he says, will have grain in storage at prac- 
tically every station in the middle West and Northwest. 
There will not be enough cars to handle it except with 
great delay. This will tie up money which can be 
realized only upon bills of lading issuable by the rail- 
roads, when they start loaded cars. This means high 


rates for money, until the crops are almost entirely trans- 
ported. 





NEW SUPPLEMENT TO IOWA CLASSIFICATION. 
Supplement No. 10 to Iowa Classification No. 14 has 
been issued by the board of railroad commissioners of 
the state of Iowa dated September 3, effective Octeber 
7. It cancels supplement No. 8. 
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New Facts About Dial Scales 





Weighing on the automatic dial scales is receiving 
a great deal of study from traffic and executive officials, 
both of the larger industrial plants and the railways. It 
is recognized as a feature of the quick-loading problem, 
and in line with modern tendencies, and there is a de 
cided willingness on the part of warehouse operators to 
let the scale manufacturers come forward and tell their 
story and prove their claims if they can. There is one 
warehouse in particular where, shortly after automatic 
scales had been installed, conditions of the worst kind 
arose, and the agent says that things would have been 
unbearable except for the relief given over the dial 
scales, When he could get things shaped up for loading 
the freight went into the cars with a rush, and the records 
were kept straight, too. 


Report of Well-Known Railway Official. 


Following is an exact copy of a report on an auto- 
matic scale, written by the supervisor of weights and 
measures, of one of the very largest railway systems: 


August 3, 1912. 

“The merits of the American Kron scale, as compared 
with the ordinary beam scale, are: First, with the beam 
scale the weighman has to move the poise on the beam 
until it comes to a balance, while with the automatic 
dial scale the weight is indicated instantly. Second, the 
elimination of errors, which are frequently made by mis- 
reading the graduations on the common beam scale, also 
by failing to obtain a proper balance in every instance. 
Third, the common beam scale is never balanced more 
than once or twice a day on account of so much time 
lost in balancing it between the weight of each draught, 
and may be out of balance several pounds and not be 
discovered until after a considerable volume of freight has 
been weighed.” With the dial scale, after the platform is 
relieved of the weight, the hand on the dial is supposed 
to go to zero, but if it does not it indicates instantly 
that the scale is out of balance and to what extent. 

“Yours truly, 


“SUPERVISOR WEIGHTS AND MEASURES.” 


Definite Description of Kron Scale. 


The scale above referred to has been installed by 
#0 many carriers and industrial plants that its features 
are very well known, At the same time, a definite de- 
scription is valuable for reference purposes. The follow- 
ing was prepared by Mr. T. W. Blatchford, head of the 
scale department of Spencer Otis Co., Chicago, with the 
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INCREASING EFFICIENCY ON THE SHORT HAUL 


it is the purpose of this department of THE TRAFFIC WORLD to describe and illustrate, when the 
subject-matter is suitable for illustration, appliances for, and methods of, handling freight in the factory 
and warehouse, in the freight station and on the platform, between the factory, the station and the ware- 
house, and between the platform and the car. The department is established with a view to suggest to 
the traffic man, whether of an industrial concern or railway official, some of the ways in which his fellow 
official has demonstrated the value of his services and some of the means by which others, for commercial 
reasons, have-sought to increase his efficiency. THE TRAFFIC WORLD will be pleased to answer inquiries 
concerning any device or method mentioned in this department, or unless requested to the contrary, put 
the inquirer in touch with those who can furnish full information. 







purpose of giving as clear an idea as words will convey 
of the way the Kron scale is built and works: 

“The machine consists of a circular dial, about which 
revolves a pointer hand, which indicates instantaneously 
on the dial the weight on the platform. 

“The platform arrangement of levers and supports 
is similar to that found in any standard scale. 


The mechanism is boxed in a dustproof case directly 
behind the dial. Its operation is exceedingly simple. Two 
solid steel balance weights, in the form of cylinders, are 
directly connected by thin steel bands to the draft rod 
or steel-yard. As the draft rod exerts its pull downward, 
the weights rise in the are of a circle. The fulcrums 
for these weights are in the shape of a beveled disc. The 
bearing blocks are rectangular blocks of hardened steel. 
These blocks are firmly fastened to the weights and roll 
on the fulcrum as the weights rise and fall. It can be 
readily seen that as the weights approach a horizontal 
position, the center of gravity moves outward toward 
the ends of the weights, and, therefore, they exert a 
greater force against the pull of the draft rod. Their dis- 
placement is directly proportional to the weight on plat- 
form. 


“To one balance weight is fastened a flat piece of 
German silver, called a cam. This cam is slotted in the 
form of an irregular curve. In the slot works a small 
roller, fastened to an arm of a sector, which is pivoted 
in the top of the mechanism. As the weight rises the 
roller rises and moves along the slot, and drives the 
sector, which in turn drives the pinion on the pointer 
shaft. To do away with lost motion in sector and pinion 
teeth the sector is made in two pieces. One part is given 
a slight advance over the other, but a small weight fixed 
to the arm of a sector always tends to throw it in mesh 
by gravity. 


“Too great stress cannot be laid upon the advantage 
of the cam, and the Kron scale is the only automatic 
seale using this method. By the use of the cam any 
slight variations in size of teeth, or any small imperfec- 
tions in machine can be immediately remedied. By rais- 
ing or lowering the cam at the point of contact with the 
roller at any spot absolutely accurate adjustments can be 
made. 


“The pointer shaft and hand are always made abso- 
lutely true, so as not to have their weight greater on one 
side than another. The hand is made of aluminum, so as 
to make the inertia a negligible factor. 


“By the use of an air dash-pot the hand is made dead- 
beat. This dash-pot consists of a hollow air cylinder 
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attached to the draft rod by a suitable yoke, which works 
over a piston fixed to the column of the scale. 

“No oil or lubrication is required at any time on the 
Kron scale. All bearings and pivots are knife-edge or 
needle-point, thereby reducing friction to a minimum.” 

Place Orders for Automatic Dial Scales. 

The Burlington railroad has just placed an order for 
14 Kron dial scales with Spencer Otis Co. Chicago. They 
will be placed as follows: Six at St. Joseph, four at Ot- 
tumwa, four at Des Moines. The Big Four has ordered 
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necessary to enable them to meet all possible demands. 
The Baltimore & Ohio has been spending a lot of money, 


though not as much as I could wish. Its engines and 
cars are in good shape.” 


Ocean Freight Rates Advancing 





Highest ocean freight rates in several years from 
this port are not checking the heavy exports of grain to 





NEW INSTALLATION OF KRON AUTOMATIC DIAL SCALE IN PLANT OF SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO. 


six for Cincinnati, and among other lines placing orders 
in the past few days are the Southern Pacific, for San 
Francisco; Pennsylvania, for Cleveland and Columbus; 
Pennsylvania Lines East and Lake Shore. 


FACILITIES ARE SHORT. 

Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio, is 
quoted as saying that railroad traffic is keeping up well 
and that the outlook for the fall is favorable. As to the 
probability of a car shortage, Mr. Willard says: “I cannot 
add anything to what I said a year ago before the meeting 
of governors in Baltimore, namely, that whether or not 
the business of the country substantially increased there 
would be a serious shortage of facilities. Nothing else 
was to be expected. The locomotive and car builders have 
been idle much of the time for the past three years, be- 
cause the railroads have been unable to spend the money 


Europe, says the New York Commercial. Carrying charges 
from New York to England and Holland are up to 10 
cents, while to Rotterdam 13 cents is charged. Scarcity 
of vessels and the demand abroad for American grain 
are the causes. 

Grain rates from New York have been firm since the 
beginning of the year. In January the rate from this 
port to Liverpool was 7 to 8 cents a bushel. By last 
April it had dropped to 6 cents on some carriers, and 
in June it reached the low level of the year, when only 
4 and 5 cents were charged. There was a notable scarcity 
of grain for export during that month which was re- 
sponsible for the falling off in freight charges. 

With the failure of the wheat crops of Europe and 
the certainty of bumper harvests in the United States 
and Canada, ocean freights again began to advance in 
August. Prices now are almost double what they were 
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September 28, 1912 
| “LOAD YOUR CARS QUICKLY” 
The Automatic Scale with the Big. Dial 


The economy of handling freight a 
uickly is the main topic before ‘4 
the carriers and the large indus- 
tries this Fall. 








The sequel to car shortage is 
warehouse congestion. And ware- 
house congestion leads to double costs 
for handling, cuts down the profits, 
causes orders to be deferred, and the 
first thing you know, trade begins to 
slacken off. This is just the sort of 
thing we ought to get busy to avoid 
at a time when business is beginning 
to go ahead as it should. 


The congestion is due to one de- r 

lay piling up on top of another so that, One Operation-#A 
although there is always a good ex- | Load and Look at 
cuse, the goods actually do not get | the Dial of Kron 
moved quickly. There is No Time | Scale, 
Like the Present to demonstrate the 
actual existence of these delays in the ware- 

house, find out their causes, and learn the 
improvement which can be introduced by 
putting in a modern weighing appliance. It : 
will always be noticed that the congestion is 

back of the scale; and, furthermore, actual 
experience shows that in warehouses partial- 

ly equipped with Kron Automatic dial scales 

and partly with the old-fashioned beam scales, 

where a man has to take time to adjust the 

balance and call the weight, the congestion 

is always back of the beam scale. 

Progress depends on a recognition of 
the disadvantages due to persisting in the 
old ways. 

Any make of dormant warehouse scale “a 
can be made automatic by installing a Kron ‘ 
dial attachment. 

The Time Has Arrived when all weigh- THE KRON AUTOMATIC SCALE 
ing should be done on automatic scales, | “Springless, Durable, Accurate” 
because at last, im the Kron Automatic Scale, we present a machine that is Both an Ac- 
curate Scale and a Quick-Handling Appliance. 

Accuracy of this springless scale investigated and approved by engineers of the 
largest corporations—installed by the U. S. Government. 

_ Figures from practical tests made by purchasers, now in our files, show. how. conges- 
tion may be relieved and decided economies obtained. 


Let your stenographer ask for them—or just tear out this page, and mail it with 
one of your letterheads. 


SPENCER OTIS COMPANY 


Railway Exchange 
i ST. LOUIS CHICAGO DETROIT 








| 


' 
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in September of 1911, when 6 cents was charged. In 
September, 1910, a rate of 5 cents was on and the year 
previous it was slightly lower to Liverpool and only 3% 
cents to Rotterdam. 

Meantime grain exports continue to increase. In 
the last few weeks shipments of wheat from this port 
have amounted to almost 1,000,000 bushels, 286,000 bush- 
els of oats and 34,000 bags of flour. 

Since July 1, wheat exports have been 34,566,000 
bushels, compared ‘with 29,227,000 bushels last year and 
15,951,000 the year before. During the first two weeks 
in September exports of wheat from both coasts amounted 
to 8,643,000 bushels. 
earrying prices, were more vessels available. 


Indiana Demurrage Rules 


The uniform code of demurrage rules prepared by 
a committee from the National Association of Railway 
Commissioners and shippers and carriers has been 
adopted by the Railroad Commission of Indiana, which 
has entered a final order, putting into force the “model” 
eode, with two ‘exceptions, for intrastate traffic. 

Discussing the order, Chairman Wood of the Indiana 
commission said: 

“In our. case of the Indiana Manufacturers’ and 
Shippers’ Association vs. the Indiana’ Car Service Asso- 
ciation et al, the commission has made a final order 
putting in force the uniform code of demurrage rules 
prepared by a committee from the National Association 
of Railroad Commissioners and the shippers and car- 
riers. We adopted the rules, as proposed, with two ex- 
ceptions, as follows: 

“(a) We excepted from the rules cars at mines or 
on mine sidings loaded with unbilled coal. This was 
done because the commission regarded demurrage as not 
being a revenue proposition for the railroads, but as 
being intended only to expedite the movement of cars. 
We found that when cars are plentiful a stringent rule 
was, of course, not necessary, but when cars are scarce 
the distribution rules, approved by this commission, and 
which required cars to be distributed to mines according 
to the capacity of the mines to load and unload them, 
moved cars more forcibly than any demurrage rule 
might do. In the investigation by the commission of 
that situation we found that all of the coal operators 
in the state and all of the railroads, moving 80 per cent 


of the coal tonnage in Indiana, favored such an exception 
as we made. 





Average Rule. 

“(2) The other change we made was in the so- 
Called ‘average rule.’ This rule provides ‘in no case 
shall more than one day’s credit be allowed on any one 
car, and in no case shall more than five days’ credit be 
applied in cancelation of debits accruing on any one 
car, making a maximum of seven days that any car may 
be held free; this to include Sundays and holidays.’ In 
our order we left out the last provision. 

“We did that because Sundays and legal holidays 
are excepted from the operation of demurrage rules by 
the terms of the railroad commission act. We think 
these days ought to be excepted, and that no law should 
be passed to compel men to work on Sundays and holl- 
days. We do not think Sundays and holidays should be 
counted against a shipper when he cannot get men to 
load or unload the cars on these days. 
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Craffic World Changes 


C. Bourne, Jr., has been appointed agent of the Lack 
awanna Line at St. Louis, in place of O. F. Spindler, 
resigned to accept service with another company. 

Richardson Scale Co. announces the removal of its 
main offices from_3 Park Row, New York City, to the 
factory of the company, at Passaic, N. J. 

All communications should hereafter be addressed to 
Richardson Scale Co., M. O. Department, Passaic, N. J. 

A local sales office will be maintained in New York 
City, and will be located at 826 Park Row Building. 
J. C. Kay will be in charge. 

A. W. Reese is appointed Pacific coast agen: St. 
Louis Southwestern, office 712 Los Angeles Trust & Sav- 
ings Building, Los Angeles, Cal. H. R. Dorr is appointed 
commercial agent, office 507 Postal Telegraph Building, 
San Francisco, Cal., vice G. L. Townsley, resigned. 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


Position as TRAFFIC MANAGER, ASSISTANT or IN- 
DUSTRIAL REPRESENTATIVE by young man, seven 
years’ experience with one of the largest wholesale houses. 
best references. Address C-30, The Traffic World, Chicago, 














Well-known TRAFFIC LAWYER, with very extensive 
experience in all branches of railroad law, wants position 
as general attorney or commerce counsel for some carrier. 


Highest references given. Address C-31, The Traffic World. 





FREIGHT TRAFFIC MAN—Forty years of age; 18 
years’ practical experience in freight traffic departments 
of large eastern railroads. At present chief of tariff de 
patment of two important lines. Thoroughly versed in 
Interstate Commerce rulings and familiar with up-to-date 
methods of rate-making and tariff compilation. Who needs 
my services? Industrial concerns or railroads please 


answer. Address A40, The Traffic Service Bureau, Chi- 
cago, IIl. 


ARTHUR B. HAYES 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 


COLORADO BUILDING WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Former member of jthe Department of Justice as 
‘Solicitor of Internal Revenue 


interstate Commerce Litigation 
a Specialty 
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HOW MANY 


The Traftic World? 


WHY NOT FIND OUT? 


If You Are Not Too Busy and Could 
Use Some Extra Money It Will Pay 
You to Investigate Our Offer 


WRITE US TODAY 


The Traffic Service Bureau 
30 S. Market Street, Chicago 
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EXPORT BUSINESS 


Most manufacturers are waking up to the fact that this is an important subject 


and are reaching out for such trade. 
of material assistance to manufacturers. 


A competent Forwarding Agent can be 


We quote rates of Freight and Marine Insurance to all places abroad and «shall 
gladly answer inquiries respecting Consular Regulations, Customs Duty, etc. 


G. W. SHELDON & CO., 





Chicago, New York, London, Liverpool, Paris, Havre, Boulogne-Sur-Mer 





Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, 


Warehousemen, 


Huguenot Express Co. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


$24 West Thirty-sixth St. Prone 839 Greeley. For- 
warders, truckmen for all lines; bulk shipments from 
out of town a specialty; up-to-date facilities for storage 
and distribution. 





Judson Freight Forwarding Co., Inc. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


443 Marquette Bldg. Carload distribution to all rail- 
roads at G@hicago without teams; L. C. L. shipments of 
machinery forwarded at reduced rates to all principal 
western and Pacific Coast points. 


Midland Warehouse & Transfer Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Forty-third and Robey Sts. Belt line warehousing 
and reshipping without teams. Carloads received rail or 
lake and _reshipped rail, L. C. L., at Chicago rates. Insur- 
ance rate, 29c. 


The Reading Truck Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Sixth and Congress Sts. Authorized cartage agents 


for the Wabash and Canadian Pacific railways and for 


the Anchor Line steamers. Special attention given to 
distribution of carload freight for two or more parties. 
Merchandise delivered as ordered. 











Custom House Brokers, etc. 





Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 





350-356 Seneca St. “Unsurpassed facilities’ for stor- 
ing, handling, transferring and forwarding goods. Tele- 
phone No. 633. 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Import and export freight contractors, transfer and 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and 
free warehouses. 


‘Ashley Warehouse Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Bonded and general storage. Drayage facilities. Cars 
promptly handled. Custom house entries attended to. 
Insurance, 18c. Track connections. 








BIND THEM UP 


If you want to keep your back issues of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, let us bind them 
Per Year, tariff section included, 4 volumes, +“ .00 


for you. 
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omitted, 2 . 2.50 


We pay NO Transportation Charges. 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU | 


30 SOUTH MARKET STREET, CHICAGO 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD AND TRAFFIC BULLETIN 


Washington Brought to Your Door 


That’s what our special service means to you. 
It means that we bring the vast official data on traffic 


matters to your desk. 


The files of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the only complete record of interstate freight rates 





in the world, are made as accessible to you as if they : 
were in your own Office. 


questions, are at your command at any time you want prompt, 


Our trained investigators, men thoroughly schooled in rate 


accurate information upon traffic matters. 


energies 


Your wants are our only limitations. 
The cost of this service? Small. 


actually spent by Our men in your service. 


The Traffic Service Bureau 


506-510 COLORADO BLDG., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


You pay only for the time | 


30 $. MARKET STREET, CHICAGO TAL. 





LEADING COMMERCIAL AND TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


The National Industrial Traffic League. 
Object—The object of this league is 
to interchange ideas concerning traffic 
matters, to co-operate with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, state rail- 
road commissions and _ transportation 
companies in promoting and securing 
better understanding by the public and 
the state and national governments of 
the needs of the traffic world; to secure 
proper legislation where deemed neces- 
sary, and the modification of present 
laws where considered harmful to the 
free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to 
promote, conserve and protect the com- 
mercial and transportation interests. 
Membership—Those eligible as mem- 
bers are traffic directors, managers, 
commissioners or other officials in 
charge of traffic of industrial or com- 
mercial organizations and traffic officers 
of representative shipping concerns in 
the United States. 


Officers. 
J. M. Belleville, President, 
G. F. A., Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

H. G, Wilson, Vice-President. 
Comm’r, Transportation Bureau of 
Commercial Club, Kansas City, Mo. 

W. D. Hurlbut, Secretary-Treasurer, 
T. M., Wisconsin Pulp & Paper Co., 

28 EB. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ii. 





a 


National Implement and Vehicle Associa- 
tion. W. J. Evans, Freight Traf. Mgr., 
American Trust Bidg., 

Sterling 
Manufacturers’ and Shippers’ 
Association, 

In charge of tra..c of industries located 
at Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill. 


hicago, Ill. 





ee ee President 
Fe SP 84x? Vice-President 
aS eer Secretary-Treasurer 
, oe Oe TraffiiC Manager 
MINNESOTA. 


Northern Pine Manufacturers’ @ssocia- 
tion. H. S. Childs, Secy., Minneapolis. 





MISSOURI. 
Business Men’s League. P. W. Coyle, 
Comm’r, 614 Bank of Commerce Bldg., 
St. Louis. 





TENNESSEE. 

The Memphis Freight Bureau. L. R. 
Donelson, Pres.; W. G. Thomas, Vice- 
Pres.; James S. Davant, Commissioner, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


TRAFFIC CLUBS 


National Federation of Traffic and Trans- 
portation Clubs. J. V. Zartman, Pres.; 
Carl K. Landes, Secy. 

The Chicago Transportation Association, 
Frank T. Scanlan, Pres.; H Mac- 
Niven, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of New York. E. G. 
Warfield, Pres.;: C. A. Swope, Secy. 

The Spokane Transportation Club. Chas. 
W. Colby, Pres. 

The Traffic Club of Chicago. F. B. Mont- 
gomery, Pres.; Guy S. McCabe, Secy. 


The Traffic Club of Philadeiphia. F. A 
B Cc. W. 


edford, Summerfield, 


Secy. 

The Traffic Club of St. Louis. A. Hilton, 
Pres.; A. F. Versen, Secy.-Treas. 

The Traffic Club of Pittsburgh. J. T. 
Johnston, Pres.; D. L. Wells, Secy. 

The Transportation Club of indianapolis. 
L. L. Fellows, Pres.; L. B. Stone, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of New England, Boston. 
T. E. Byrnes, Pres.: Wm. C. Brown, 
Secy. 

The Transportation Club of Cincinnati. 
Cc. C. Spaulding, Pres.; W. C. Hull, Secy. 

The ‘Transportation Club of Loulsville. 
L. J. Irwin, Pres.; Fred H. Behring, 


Pres. ; 


Secy. 


The Transportation Club of Toledo. L. G. 
Macomber, Pres.; J. S. Marks, Secy. 


The Traffic Club of St. Paul. J. R. Jones, 
Pres.: A. L. Bowker, Secy. 
The Traffic Club of Newark. A. Preston 


Jump, Pres.; Robert E. McHugh, Secy. 


The Traffic Club of Seattle. F. W. Parker, 
Pres.; F. R. Hanlon, Secy. 


The Transportation Club of Detroit, Mich. 
L. M. White, Pres.; W. R. Hurley, Secy. 

Transportation Club of San Francisco. 
J. F. Burgin, Pres.; Theo. H. Jacobs, 
Secy. 

The Railroad Club of Kansas City, Mo. 
James L. Marens, Pres.; Claude Man- 
love, Secy. 


The Transportation and Traffic Club, 
oS hen’ Ala. L. Sevier, Pres.; 
oO. F. Redd, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of Minneapolis. F. 8. 


Pool, Pres.; F. B. Rowley, Secy. 
Salt Lake Transportation Club.. D. R. 
Gray, Pres.; J. W. Ellingson, Secy. 


Traffic Club of Milwaukee. C. J. Bert- 
schy, Pres.; R. M. Thayer, Secy. 
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Digest of Decisions 


Under the Interstate Commerce Act (Jan. 1, 1908-July 1, 1912)—(In Press) 
See back cover Traffic Bulletin for June 1 and June 8 for full description.) 
MAIN TOPICS UNDER “D” AND “E” 







Discrimination; Divisions; Drayage Charges; Electric Lines; Embargo; Employment; Equalization of Rates; Evidence: 
Facilities; Foreign Commerce; Forwarders. 


Order now for first delivery. Durably bound in finest buckram. $8.00 delivered. 


LUST AND MERRIAM, Authors and Publishers, 9 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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The most complete All of the Interstate 


oF FEDERAL 


compilation of (iia. Commerce sg iad 
State Public Utility [ame ee | 

: Nine prescribed for filing ¥ 
Laws ever put into ss complaints with the | 
one Volume. Commission. 





National in Scope . 
W onder ful in Completeness 


Digest of Laws. an? 
Journal of Proceedings 


There still remain less than a dozen leather bound 
copies and the cloth bound ones are going rapidly. 
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